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HOW FARMERS CAN 


E are printing this week a letter strongly commending Mr. 
French's recent plea for cleaner State and county fairs. Mr. 
French also sends us some letters he has received endorsing 

his position. We quote from one of them: 


*“T have not attended our State Fair in several years, from the 
fact that the last time I was there the indecency and brazen im- 
morality of some of the 





INSURE CLEAN FAIRS. 


matter squarely up to the managers and let them know what is expected. 


If there are not some real farmers among the directors and stock- 
holders, the organization is on the wrong basis, and the farmers have 


failed to do their duty by it. Most fairs are partly controlled by far- 
mers, and surely they can be counted on. The Farmers’ Union and 
farmers’ clubs of all kinds can do effective work here. 





‘midway’ aggregation was 
sufficient to shock the 
modesty of decent men, to 
say nothing of pure wo- 
manhood and innocent 
childhood.”’ 


’ Now, the writer happens to 
know that what this gentleman 
says of his State Fair was true 
afew years ago. It is not so 
bad now, we are glad to say, 
thanks to the stand taken by 
‘some of the State’s best far- 
mers and some members of the 
Board of Agriculture. It has 
been only two or three years 
since The Progressive Farmer 
reproduced a photograph, 
taken at another State Fair, 


Having asked for a clean fair. 
the thing to do if it is not made 
clean is simply to stay away 
from it. There are people, of 
course, to whom gamblers and | 
fakirs and _ profligates are | 
attractive, who prefer a fair | 
with these things to one with- 
out, but these people will not 
make a fair a paying institu- 
tion. If takes a different class 
of people to do that. 


lf the fair is kept clean, the 
thing for the people who be- 
lieve in decency and morality 
to do is—to make it pay. The 
objectionable features get 
in simply because they are 
supposed to pay. If the good 





which showed boys and girls, 








in knee pants and short skirts, 
grouped around a gambling 
machine. Dozens of country 
fairs are made the rendezvous 





PRIZE-WINNING PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 


A fair is valuable just in proportion to its educational influence. It should be a place of enlightenment, 
not one of dissipation. 


farmers of the county of State 
take sufficient interest in the 
clean fair to make it pay and 
let it be known that their inter- 








of all sorts of fakirs, charlatans and purveyors of filth who would not 
be allowed to hold forth for an hour in the county towns except at 
fair or ‘‘carnival’’ times. 


Yet these fairs are usually managed by men who regard them- 
selves as ‘‘good citizens,’’ and who grant concessions to-barefaced 
rogues and sell to shameless men and women the privilege of flaunting 
their indecency in the face of the whole community only because they 
do not know how else to get the money they need. 


That these fair managers are justified in admitting indecency and 
dishonesty to the fair grounds we do not for one minute believe. 
Still it would not be just for us to place the whole blame on them. 
Back of them are usually a number of stockholders who insist that the 
fair must yield adividend. Still back of the stockholders are the great 
number of men and women who do not approve of such things but 
who will go to the fair anyway because everyone else is going. 
It isa lot easier to grumble about things of this nature than it is to 
use means to prevent them, and there are few of us who have not 
at some time been guilty of doing ineffectual grumbling instead of 
effectual work. 

There is not a farming comraunity in the South where a majority 
of the people will not choose a clean, educational county fair to one 
that is given over to vulgar shows and doubtful attractions. Nor do 
we believe that there is a rural county in the South in which a clean, 
educational fair, of real value to everyone who attends it, cannot be 
had if the farmers and their families will go about it in the right way. 


The first thing to do is to insist that the fair be clean—to put the 











est will cease when unwhole- 
some features are admitted, there will be no trouble on that score. 
The farmer who attends his fair, who has an exhibit, who co-operates 
with the directors, who is not afraid to shoulder a little expense or do 
a little work, is the man who does effective work for clean fairs. 
The man who only sits back and grumbles does not count. 


A fair cannot be run without money—that is certain—-and if it is to 
be regarded asa purely private enterprise, and not, as it should be, 
as a means of public education—if the county, the town, the farmers 
themselves leave to the manager the task of ‘‘making it go,"’ there 
may come atime when he will have to raise some money and feel 
compelled to get it the first place he can. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 











MISSISSIPPI reader says he has a black clay 
A soil, that is almost level and wet and cold. 
He wants to know how to handle such a soil. 
This land would evidently be greatly benefitted 
by tile drainage. In fact, it is doubtful if it 
will ever be at its best until it is underdrained. 
He says he applies stable manure and ashes every 
year and, therefore, drainage and phosphorus 
seems about all there is left to do except to cul- 
tivate it in the best way to overcome the trouble. 
It is possible that it does not even require phos- 
phorus for the black, stiff lands of Mississippi 
do not usually respond to any sort of commercial 


fertilizers. We would plow this land deep in 
the fall or winter, throwing it up rough and 
high into beds, say eight or nine feet wide. It 


should be left rough so as to get the full effect 
of frost and weathering, until a short time before 
planting. Then the disk and smoothing harrows 
should be used freely to prepare the seed-bed, 
and two rows of corn or cotton planted on each 
bed. This will give the benefit of the ridge meth- 
od of cultivation early in the season, when such 
cold land is benefited thereby, and then later, 
if dry weather makes it necessary, it can be cul- 
tivated in such manner as to get the benefit of 
fairly level cultivation. But this land most cer- 
tainly needs tile drainage. 


Wasting Labor and Nitrogen. 





HAVE had a lot of leaves, straw and soil 

raked in piles in the woods and hauled to the 

barn, put under a shed with fertilizer from 
both cow and horse lot and have slaked lime 
mixed through and through.”’ 

it may or may not pay to rake up and haul leaves 
from the woods to the fields, but it is certain that 
it will not pay to haul them to the barn to mix 
with lime No fertilizer material of this sort, 
stable manure, or any form of vegetable matter 
should be mixed with lime. The mixing of the 
lime with the manure causes a loss of nitrogen, 
which is the most valuable part of the manure. 

This man is preparing the manure for land to 
be sowed in alfalfa this fall after a crop of peas 
is grown during the summer. If the manure had 
been applied, without the lime, before the peas 
were sown and when the peas are off, the land 
broken, harrowed, limed and again disked or har- 
rowed thoroughly, at least two weeks before sow- 
ing the alfalfa, more benefit would have been re- 
eeived from both the lime and the manure. 

Lime should never be made a part of the 
compost heap or mixed with stable manure. It 
is best applied broadcast on plowed land and 
thoroughly disked or harrowed into the soil a 
short time before the crop is planted. 





Why Do We Not Grow More Forage 


Crops? 
: "ITH eorn selling at $1 a bushel or 
\ more and hay ranging from $20 to $30 
a ton throughout the South, it ought 
not to be necessary to urge the planting of a 
larger acreage of forage crops. Surely these 
crops, at the prices named, are as profitable as 
eotton at 10 or 11 cents a pound If a price 
for cotton, equal to $1 a bushel for corn and 
$20 to $30 a ton for hay, could be assured the 
planters, there would be no need to urge them 
to plant cotton. The fact is that cotton is the 
only crop the Negro can make without intelli- 
gent supervision and pay rent to the landlord 
and supply bills to the merchant; hence, the 
merchant and the landlord, who does not want 
to give his attention to his land, encourage the 
hegro to plant only cotton. Much of the so- 
called profits of the white land-owners and 
merchants of the South is made through sell- 
ing Negroes meat, corn and other supplies at 
credit prices Naturally these people do not 
want the Negroes to plant anything but cotton. 
These are facts and there is no need denying 
them, but here is less of this sort of thing than 
formerly, especially since the advent of the boll- 
weevils But surely, the present prices of corn, 
hay, meat and other farm products will lead to 
a larger production in the South in 1912, 








Now is the time to plan for the largest crop 
of soy beans, peanuts and cowpeas ever grown. 
We cannot afford to buy hay and meat when 
these may be grown so cheaply and the land 
improved through their growing. 

In a country where only about 18 bushels of 
corn per acre is produced there may be some 
excuse for a failure to grow all the corn needed; 
but where more hay is grown per acre than in 
the hay-exporting States and where hogs can 
be produced cheaper than in the Corn Belt there 


is certainly no excuse for buying hay or pork 
products. But this is not all. When theses 
supplies can be produced at the large profits 
which present prices mean, there is no sense 
in our failure to secure these _ profits We 
should not only produce all these things that 


we need as farmers, but we should supply our 
local markets and reap the reward of presen 
high prices. 


This Season’s Floods Should Not Occur 
Again. 





HE large area of fertile land which is sub- 
ject to overflow by the Mississippi River 
in times of high water is of tremendous 

agricultural value to the Nation. 

From the head of the St. Francis Basin 
Commerce, Mo., to the Gulf of Mexico, on both 
sides of the river, the overflow area is 29,780 
square miles or over 19,000,000 acres. 

Of this, 16,815,000 acres are in Arkansas, Mis- 


} 


al 


sissippi and Louisiana. The balance, 2,250,000 
acres, is in Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 


The protection of this vast area of as fertile 
land as exists anywhere on the continent 
worthy of serious consideration, not only by the 


people living in the overflow area, but by the 
whole Nation The resources of this area and. 
its products are a National asset which every 


American citizen can afford to consider worthy oi 
the Nation’s attention. 
The National Government has gone to the arid 


regions and engaged in large undertakings and 
the expenditure of vast sums of money to put 
water on certain areas for the purpose of in- 
creasing the Nation’s resources. We have also 
recently spent millions upon millions in digging 
the Panama Canal and we squander over half 


our National revenues each year for military pur- 
poses; but heretofore we seem to have regarded 
the control of the waters of the Mississippi Rivex 
as too large or expensive an undertaking. 

It is safe to state that the control of the waters 
of the Mississippi River and the prevention of 
overflow of the 19,000,000 acres above referred 
to would be worth ten times as much to this Na- 
tion as the Panama Canal. 

But it need not and should not be a question 
of one or the other of these great works, but of 
both. The Panama Canal was worth digging, the 


irrigation projects for the arid regions should 
be carried out, but of much greater value to the 


country is the control of the flood waters of the 
lower Mississippi River. The problem is a large 
one and the expenditures must be large, but since 
the benefits to be derived from the success of the 
work are immeasurably greater than the expense 
the size of the project or its cost is of minor con 


sideration The question is simply, how can ii 
best be done? This is a problem for the en 
gineers which we have no disposition to discuss 


They seem to have selected levees as the means of 


holding back the flood waters and if this be the 
best plan, then it only remains to make them 


high enough and strong enough to hold the larg: 
est volume of water which will come at any time 


In the past, the levees have not been sufficient 








to hold the waters in check and breaks and over- 
flows occur periodically. When such oceur, as ai 
present, the loss, inconvenience and suffering are 
tremendous This simply means that the levees 
must be built higher and stronger so as to givo 
protection from the larges volumes of water 
which will ever, by any contingency, come into 
the river 

When these breaks in the levees occur there 
is always an element of the population who con- 
demn the whole levee system. These people 








forget the years during which the levees have 
protected their crops. It is safe to state that an 
overflow of these areas just any time in June 


or July, when the crops are growing, would caus: 
more loss than the entire cost of the levees up 
to this time. It is, therefore, plain that if the 
levees prevent the June or July overflows and 
hold back the highest floods eight or nine year 
out of ten they are of untold value to this ric} 
section and the Nation at large. 

Without the levees large areas would be un 
productive every year, so that even the tremen- 
dous losses in years like this are small compare 
with annual] overflows which would occur 
out the levees. 


5 


with- 


The trouble seems to be simply that the levees 
have not been built high enough and strong 
enough and that a lack of public funds for the 
work is the cause of this failure to so build then 

We are told that there is no foundation for the 
popular belief that the river bed rising, 
why it? Certainly the confining of 
water to narrower limits by means of levees 
ought to increase the current and lessen the 
dency towards the deposit of sand. 
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it may be readily that at 
it may go still higher. If all the trib- 
the Mississippi become flooded by melt- 
or general rains over the entire Mis- 
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{t has not often happened that the melting of the 
Northern snows and the spring rains of the 
South have occurred at the same time, to the 
extent that they have this year, but such con- 
ditions may at some future time be more genera) 
than they have even this year and still higher 
floods are therefore possible. The levees mus? 
de built high enough and strong enough to with- 
stand the highest floods. When this is done and 
breaks cease to occur the sense of security which 
will follow will stimulate the development of this 
rich agricultural section to an extent not vet 
dreamed of The increased products and values 
resulting in the overflow areas will be worth 
100 fold more than the cost of the work 


protecting them. 


HARROWINGS. | 


Does It Pay to Top Cotton? 











LLETIN No. 155, of the Mississippi Ex- 
periment Station gives the results of top- 
ping cotton in 1907, 1909, 19010 and 1911 

as follows 
In 1907 cotton topped August 3, yielded 
1,808 pounds of seed cotton, while the plot not 
topped yielded 1,575 pounds seed cotton. This 
difference of 233 pounds is the largest shown 
in any of the tests, and in other tests the same 
year cotton topped August 26, yielded 1,78 


pounds seed cotton, while that not topped yielded 


1,821 pounds Why the*two topped plots yielded 
so near the same, while there is a difference ot 
246 pounds of seed cotton per acre in the twe 
untopped plots does not appear. In fact, there 
ig more difference between the two plots not 
topped in 1907 than between the topped and not 


topped 


ty 908 cotton topped August 1, yielded 1,- 
80 x while that not topped yielded 1,464 
pounds per acre. 

In 1914 the cotton not topped yielded 1,821 
pounds per acre, while that topped July 23, yielded 
1,666 pounds seed cotton and that topped Au- 
gust &£ 752 pounds per acre. 

In 1911, the cotton topped July 15 yielded 
1,931 pounds seed cotton per acre, that topped 
August 788 pounds and that not topped I,- 
{56 pounds 

The average for the seven plots that were 
toppe i 58 pounds of seed cotton per acre 
w hil | average of the five plots not topped 
is 1,¢ pounds per acre, or a difference of 71] 
pounds f seed cotton per acre. This will pay 
well tor topping. 

if e discard the one test in 1907, in hicl 
ther Was CI an extreme lit er betwee 
the topped and not topped d the 
four test e topped cotton produ a 
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LEASE tell me how to exterminate rabbits 

as they are doing me much damage taking the 
peas row by row.” You can never exterminate 
rabbits. The only way is to surround your gar- 
den with a wire netting fence that they cannot 
get through. 


Ii.L sawdust increase the crop of {trish pota- 
W toes?’’ No, nor of any other rop, so far 
as I have been able to observe Plants can get 
no food from sawdust unless it is perfectly black 
and rotten or burned for the ashes, and even the 
rotten sawdust would be sour stuff and of little 
value. 

OULD it be advisable to subsoil a sandy loam 

soil, where I have crimson clover to turn un- 
der for corn?’’ If the land is hilly and inclined to 
wash, and there is hard clay in reach, it might pay 
to subsoil, but a deep level sandy loam with no 
clay in reach of the plow, would not be helped 
materially by subsoiling. 





HEN rye is grown as a winter cover crop to 

turn under in the spring it is best to turn 
it when not over knee high. It is then all green 
and tender and will decay rapidly in the soil, but 
if it is allowed to get tall and head out it will be 
strawy and decay slowly and make trouble in 
dry weather. An application of lime will gen- 
eraly do good when green matter is turned under. 


OR a peach orchard use a fertilizer strong in 

nitrogen and potash and spread it where the 
limbs drip. That is where the feeding roots are 
and not to any extent right around the trunk of 
the trees. Then cultivate a peach orchard clean 
till July and then sow peas and as the pea leaves 
drop sow crimson clover all among them as a 
winter cover to turn under in the spring for the 
benefit of the trees. 








FLORIDA friend wants to plant cowpeas 
and asks which are most prolific and best sel- 
lers as he wants to plant some for seed sales. The 
Whippoorwill is as much used as most varieties 
and is fairly productive. But, as a rule, it has 
been found that cowpeas do not seed so prolifical- 
ly in the far South as they do in the middle and 
upper South, and it is not likely that a heavy crop 
of any can be made in central Florida. 





LEASE give me your best recipe for making 

crawfishy land productive.’”’ The only thing 
usually needed to make such land productive is 
a complete under-drainage. Get rid of the water 
and you get rid of the crawfish. Crawfish cannot 
live unless there is plenty of water in the soil 
and crops cannot live where the conditions are 
all right for the crawfish. So it is simply a mat- 
ter of making it unhealthy for the crawfish and 
better for plants. 


S SOON as I found the moles making runs in 

my garden I punched holes here and there 
into the runs with my finger and poured a little 
carbon bisulphide into each hole and covered it. 
Then I heard friends talking about a certain mole 
trap that they had found caught them surely. I 
got four of these traps and set them wherever 
{ found a run, and I have never yet caught a mole 
and have seen no new runs. So I have concluded 
that the carbon bisulphide has pretty well cleaned 
them up in my garden. 





HAVE a farm that has been rented and abused 

for years and want to bring it up. I intend to 
soW peas, but some of your subscribers contend 
that it can be improved faster with cane.’’ Stick 
to the peas. Cane grown and turned under will 
give some organic decay to the soil, but it gets its 
food from the soil except the carbon that all 
plants get from the air, while the peas will get 
you the nitrogen that costs so much in a fertilizer 
The legumes like peas, soy beans and crimson 
clover are the best soil improvers. 


\VING a field I want to improve I fet it lie 

fallow last summer and it made a Zzood 
growth of weeds which were turned under and 
rye sown. Want to follow the rye with peas 
When should it be turned under?” 
be turned under before heading, as it decays more 
rapidly then and if let get into head it gets strawy 
and decays more slowly and may make trouble in 
dry weather. Then you lost what might have 
been gained by letting the field lie and grow up 


Rye should 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








GOOD STOCK AND GOOD GRASS ON GOLDWORTH FARM. 





in weeds. It would have been far better to have 
had peas on it last summer and these followed by 
erimson clover instead of rye and then you would 
have had a crop to turn under that would make 
a good corn crop this summer and peas could be 
sown among the corn. 


——————— ———— 





WANT to grow tomatoes for canning. What 

is the best fertilizer for them.’’ A fertilizer 
higher in phosphoric acid and potash than in 
nitrogen. The largest growers in Maryland use 
a fertilizer containing 7 per cent ammonia, 6 per 
cent phosphorie acid and 5 per cent potash. This 
I think is top-heavy—that is, it has too much 
nitrogen and too little phosphoric acid and potash 
for tomatoes. I would prefer to use 1,000 pounds 
of 16 per cent acid phosphate, 600 pounds of fish 
scrap and 400 pounds of high-grade sulphate of 
potash to make a ton, and of this use 400 to 500 
pounds per acre. 


HAT is the difference between phosphoric 

acid and acid phosphate? Will kainit do 
in place of nitrate of soda on poor land?’’ Phos- 
phoric acid is what we seek in acid phosphate. 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent, simply means that 
the article contains 16 pounds of phosphoric acid 
in each 100 pounds. No, Kainit is used for the 
potash it contains and nitrate of soda for the ni- 
trogen it contains and neither can take the place 
of the other in a fertilizer. Go to work and farm 
your land in a regular rotation and grow plenty 
of peas and clover and you will soon not be 
talking about poor land. If your land is poor 
and keeps poor, it is because you are a poor 
farmer. 


OW can I kill out nut-grass on a small piece 

of land for a garden?’’ Two years ago I 
began to make a garden on a piece of land in- 
fested with nut-grass (which, by the way, is not 
a grass at all, but a true sedge, Cyperus rotundi- 
folius hydra). I chopped the growth off almost 
daily all the first summer, and the second year 
there was little left and that was persistently 
chopped off as fast as it showed, and now there 
is less nut-grass than any other weed. The way 
to destroy any of the persistent weeds is simply 
not to let them grow. No plant can long survive 
if it is not allowed to make green leaves. The 
roots will certainly die if the leaves are kept 
chopped off. There is notion here that a crop of 
sweet potatoes will kill out nut-grass. I have 
never tried this, but those who have claim that it 
is effective. 








YOUNG farmer writes that he is going to try 

to get out of the one-horse class, but a young 
man without capital or credit and a family to 
support cannot do as he would wish. Now it 
seems to me that any young man of energy and 
character must have credit enough to get a horse 
in any good community, and being a poor man, it 
is all the more necessary that he should get all 
possible out of his land. As the Editor recently 
said, the rich man can afford to farm badly as 
the loss does not affect him as it does a poor man, 
who should get more from his land in order that 
be shall get out of the one-horse, poor-man class. 
Then, little by little the improved implements can 
come in and every item like these will increase 
the capacity of the small farmer to make better 
crops—and better crops he must raise or remain 
poor and keep his land poor Improvement in 
farming is essential to the well-being of the poor 
man 


[RST-CLASS winter cabbage can be grown in 

all the Piedmont section and the mountain 
country of the South In the upper Piedmont 
country of North Carolina [ would sow the seed 


of the Premium Late Flat Dutch cabbage in late 
June and in the lower section east a month later, 
There are many cabbages grown in the high moun- 
tain country of North Carolina for shipping in 
the early fall, but for winter use and keeping 
the cabbages should not head before November 
or early December. The seed-bed should be rich 
and convenient to water, for it is essential that 
the plants shall never suffer for lack of moisture. 
Get good strong plants and set them three by 
three feet in strong and heavily manured low 
land where moisture conditions are uniform. No 
matter how fertile the bottom land may be, it 
will be necessary to fertilize heavily to make big 
cabbages. Then the cultivation must be rapid 
and clean. The green larvae of the cabbage but- 
terfly make the chief trouble in the fall. To de- 
stroy these spray with either half a pound of 
Paris green in 50 gallons of water or one pound 
of arsenate of lead in 30 gallons of water. The 
poisons will not hurt the cabbages, for the growth 
of the head is from the central bud and the pois- 
on does not get into it. 





Keep Out of the Grass. 


S I write this the weather is hot and the 

rains very frequent, and everything tends 

to the rapid growth of grass as well as 
other plants. The man now who is depending on 
the old-fashioned one-horse implements will be 
apt to get caught, while the man who goes over 
rapidly with the weeder between showers will 
keep ahead of the grass and will have no need 
for ‘‘dirting’’ the cotton in order to smother the 
weeds. The way to kill weeds in the cotton field 
is to do it before they get a start. 

The same is true in the corn field, and if level 
cultivation is to be practiced, the early use of 
smoothing harrow and weeder is essential, for 
it will be necessary to use the plow and cover 
the grass if it gets a start, and there is no doubt 
that perfectly level cultivation is best for cotton 
or corn unless the corn is in low, flat land where 
it is necessary to plant on beds to assist the 
drainage. 


Crimson Clover Hay. 


HERE is little doubt but that crimson clover 
is a safe feed for horses if cut at the right 
stage, and that is as soon as it is fairly in 

bloom. It is the hardest crop to cure properly 
that I haveever handled. Most farmers, whom I 
have noticed trying to make hay of it, leave it on 
the ground till bleached by the sun, and then it is 
poor stuff. Then, too, I have seen them stacking 
it, and I have never seen a stack of crimson clover 
hay that kept well. The hay caps are essential 
to save this crop, for rain will ruin it, and it 
should be cured mainly in the windrow and cock, 
and housed before the leaves are dry and crisp, 
and it comes in at a season when we are certain 
to have frequent showers. 

If the farmer is scarce of hay, it will be well 
to try to save it, but as a rule I consider the crim- 
son clover crop more valuable to turn under than 
to try to cure it. Of course, if it is well cured it 
makes excellent hay, and doubtless, with most of 
the legume crops it is far better policy to feed 
first before making manure of them, and the 
only exception I would make would be crimson 
clover. Turned in bloom it decays fast and fur- 
nishes the means for making a good crop of corn 
and turned earlier it will pay on the cotton crop. 

For feeding green in the stables to milk cows 
this clover is exceedingly good, and cut for the 
pigs you will find that they will eat it pretty clean. 
I am now about to cut mine for the pigs and 
chickens. 
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Saturday, May 25, 1912.] 


A YOUNG GEORGIA FARMER AND HIS WORK. 





How Dairying 


Pays of Itself and Adds to the Profits of Cotton 


Growing—An Example by Which Other Young Farmers Might 


Profit. 

EADERS of The Progressive 
Farmer know Felix Williams, 
of Villa Rica, Georgia, as a 


who writes on dairying from his 
personal experience and who 
never writes without telling some- 
thing worth while. It was because 
his writings gave such indication of 
farming that I was interested 
in making a visit to his place, and 
having done this, I can truthfully 
say that here is a young man whose 
work should be an inspiration and 
guide to thousands of other young 
men on Southern farms who wish 
to do better farming and to build up 
their land more rapidly than can be 
done by following traditional meth- 
ods. 

Mr. Wiliams has a 
farm of about 250 acres. Some 30 
acres is in timber, the remainder 
being divided between pastures and 
cultivated fields. He keeps 20 milk 
cows, most of which he has raised 
himself. In addition to the dairy, he 
breeds Berkshire hogs and _ takes 
much interest in his cotton crop. As 
he expressed it, he is trying to make 
the dairy build up a worn-out farm 
to the point of profitable cotton pro- 
duction and to secure from his work 
on farm and dairy, the comforts and 
leisure which a successful business 
man should be able to enjoy. 

So far as I saw, his farming is 
all of a very practical kind. No- 
where did I see any evidence of 
“fancy’’ farming or of the lavish use 
of money. The buildings have not 
a single frill. He showed me his 
separating room where he has in- 
stalled a $35 boiler and a turbine 
separator which he got for $50 and 
his old hand machine. The cost of 
the building, labor and all, did not 
exceed $40 or $50 He said that 
several experiment station and dem- 
onstration men who had visited him 


mab 
own 


good 


rather hilly 


99 


laid out a building and equipment 
which would have cost $400 or 
$500. He makes the cheaper outfit 


answer the purpose. 

Of course, he does not carry this 
economy to the extreme of trying to 
get along with cheap animals as a 
foundation stock for his herd. While 
his cows are all of the utility type 
and some of them far from show- 
ring conformation, they have good 
blood in them. More than that, each 
one must show what she can do. 
One old black cow he showed me 
gave a profit of $84 in one year and 
several of them have made over 350 
pounds of butter in a year. Last sum- 
mer he sold eight registered Jerseys 
and two grade cows for $1,000. The 
calf whose picture is reproduced 
here brought him $100 at five 
months. His neighbors are glad to 
take his bull calves at $25 at three 
or four weeks. When he wants new 
blood he does not mind paying good 
prices for it, nor does he buy with- 
out a due consideration of whether or 
not this new blood will combine well 
with that in his herd. His Jerseys 
are rich in the blood of the St. Lam- 
bert strain, perhaps the greatest pro- 
ducing family of Jerseys ever known. 
He is a firm believer in American- 
bred Jerseys and puts productive abil- 
ity before fancy form or coloring. 
Indeed, the whole herd is built up 
and the whole farm is managed with 
the idea of profit always first. 


The same thing is true in his 
feeding. The winter ration of his 
cows is mostly cottonseed meal, corn 


Silage, and wheat and oat straw. He 
buys a little bran for cows that are 
just freshening, but he has studied 
feeding far too closely to depend 
upon the high-priced rations so gen- 
erally recommended by Northern 
dairymen while neglecting the cheap 
feeds of the South—cottonseed meal, 
cottonseed hulls, which he regards ag 


the cheapest 
legume hays 
he was 
hulls, 
cows 

ture. 

I may say right here that, 
self, he is a Bermuda crank. The 
steeper parts of the farm he is put- 
ting in Bermuda, and we walked over 
a green carpet where a few years ago 
he said were only galls and washes. 
While so many farmers are wasting 
energy trying to kill out Bermuda 
he finds a profit in planting it on 
lands which would otherwise wash 
away and then converting it into 
milk and butter. 

He is also a silo enthusiast, as 
most good dairymen are. It was 
after he built his silo that the dairy 
began to pay and he would not think 
of trying to feed cows without a silo. 


dry roughage, and the 
At the time of my visit 
feeding cottonseed meal, 
green rye and vetch and the 
had the run of a Bermuda pas- 
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A $100 YOUNGSTER. 


In this connection he told me an in- 
teresting story of a neighbor who 
went into dairying, built a 150-ton 
silo and planted 50 or 60 acres of the 
poorest land he had to corn for si- 
lage. On all this area he did not 
make enough corn to fill the silo. For 
two or three years he kept on at this 
rate and then closed out the dairy, 
deciding that dairying did not pay 
and that the silo was not a practical 


institution. When Mr. Williams built 
his silo he had been keeping cattle 
for some time and had land rich 


enough to produce big crops of si- 
lage. 

He counts this improvement of his 
land as part of the profit from his 
dairy. Since he has had the dairy 
and has been growing crops for his 
cows he makes more cotton on the 
place than ever before. Last year 
he sold an average of 120 pounds of 
butter a week at 33 cents a pound 
delivered at his station. The skim- 
milk wes fed to hogs and calves. 
From the place he sold 58 bales of 
cotton and some hay and corn, to 
say nothing of the surplus livestock. 
He remarked to me quite innocently 
that he believed that a man could 
afford to sell corn at a dollar a bush- 
el. It would seem so when he makes 
85 bushels to the acre, as he did 
last year with less than 200 pounds 
of fertilizer to the acre, and when he 
van buy cottonseed meal at prevail- 
ing prices and combine it with home- 
grown roughage to make a ration 
for his cows. He makes big crops of 
corn because he has plenty of ma- 
nure to put on his fields. Speaking 
of the present unfavorable season, 
he said that land in that section 
was inclined to bake badly. I asked 
if manure helped the land any in this 
respect. “You bet it does,’ said 
he, and looked as if he wondered 
why anyone should ask a question 
like that. He has grown 20 tons of 
silage to the acre with manure and 
a late application of nitrate of 
soda. He broadcasts manure for 
the corn crop, but has secured best 
results on cotton by putting it in a 
deep furrow in the fall and bedding 
on it. From what I can observe, he 
is almost as much cotton farmer as 
dairyman and almost—but not quite 
—as enthusiastic about the long- 





The ONLY Tractor That 


Successfully Burns Kerosene 
At All Loads—All Speeds 


O ONE questions the ad- 

N vantages of kerosene 

over gasoline as atractor 

fuel. Safety, cheapness, and the 

fact that you can get itanywhere 

put it far in the lead. The one 

great problem is to find the tractor 

that can use it—and the answer is 
the Rumely o@ Tractor. 


Suet 


Las 


<A PORTE ND: 


The efficiency of the Secor-Higgins 
Carbureter makes the of the most eco- 
nomical—the most dependable—of all trac- 
tors. This carbureter mixes air and kero- 
sene automatically. The Secor-Higgins sys- 
tem adjusts the fower to the load INSTANT- 
LY. It feeds a heavy chergeinto thecylinder 
when the pull on the belt or drawbar requires 
it. And theinstant the work becomes easier, 
the charges of kerosene become lighter. 


The proportions of kerosene and air are 
varied in exact harmony with each change 
ofload. ‘That means clean, complete com- 
bustion of kerosene under all conditions— 
hot or cold, damp or dry, heavy load or 
light, fast or slow. 


That means you spend no money for 
waste fuel—that you have no smoke and 
no annoyance from fouledcylinders. And 
every gallon of kerosene you use nets 
you a saving of one-third to two-thirds 
over gasoline. 


M. RUMELY CO., 5554 Main St., 





Secor-Higgins 
Carbureter 


Kerosene The Only Fuel Used 


The of is positively the oz/y Tractor 
that will burn kerosene successfully at all 
loads, under all conditions. Every 
every day is using kerosene, distillate, or 
something even cheaper as fuel. And every 

everywhereis giving plenty of power for 
all kinds of traction work—steady, reliable, 
economical power for belt work. 

Don’t expect such service from any other 
tractor. You won’t get it. The Secor-Hig- 
gins system is patented and can be had only 
on the Rumely og Tractor. 

always makes suc- 


rit a cessful use of kero- 


sene. Remember that the of is built in 
Sizes to Meet Your Power Needs. At Prices 
to Suit Your Pocket Book. Learn about 
every feature of the system and howit 
means dollars to you._ Write us a postal 
NOW forthe complete of catalog. Address 


La Porte, Indiana. 


Learn a// about the 
only tractor that 



























THIS BULL DOG GASOLINE 


Takes hold of its work and never lets go. 
rugged and strong ; 
for long, hard service. 
farm need, in sizes from 1 1-2 to 12 H. P. 
threshing machine or saw- -mill; others adapted to pumping, saw- 
ing, running separators, churns, washing machines and 
other back-breaking jobs about the house and farm. 
day for complete descriptive catalog showing designs and sizes 
for every purpose. 
THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, 
The Fairbanks Company never made a poor article. 
Fairbanks’ Scales—standard for 80 years. 





ENGINE 


It’s compact, solid, 
stripped of every unnecessary part. Built 
There’s a Bull Dog Engine for every 
There’s one for your 


Write to- 


There’s a Bull Dog in tt built for you. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 








staple he is planting this year as 
about the calves he is raising to take 
the place of and improve on the rec- 
ord of the cows he now has. 

In short, here is a young man not 
25 years old who has made a repu- 
tation and considerable money for 
himself by departing a little from 
the old methods of farming, by 
studying his work and by putting 
into it the enthusiasm and energy 
which are necessary to make a suc- 
cess of any business. 

Life on Goldworth Farm is not 
hard or monotonous, because to ev- 
ery task there is brought intelligence 
and aspiration. Mr. Williams’ mother 
and his sisters seem to be as enthu- 
siastic over the farm work as he is. 
In fact, one sister is really ‘‘the Berk- 
shire man,’’ and every farm animal 
on the place is a household pet. Nor 
is the interest of any member of the 
family limited to the farm and farm 
work. here is a finer appreciation 
of the beauty of country life, a love 
of wild birds and animals, as well 
as an interest in outside affairs and 
in men and women everywhere who 
are doing things worth while. Plenty 
of work there is, as on every farm, 
and it is real farm folk who do 
it; but farm folk who are doing 
work which they know is good, who 
have a pleasant home, who are mak- 
ing money and who can be planning 
for such things as automobiles, home 
water-works and acetylene lights do 
not mind hard work. It is the per- 
son who feels that he is not getting a 
fair reward for his work who gets 
dissatisfied with country life. And 
frankly, it is often because the men 
and women on the farm are not will- 


ing to study their work and to learn 
and profit by the experience of others 


that they continue year after year 
to do work which does not bring 
them a reasonable reward. This 
is why I said in the beginning that 
many other young farmers could 
profit by Mr. Williams’ example. 
These old fields of ours are full of 


possibilities, but to realize them re- 
quires careful thought and honest 
effort. Slipshod methods and a disin- 
clination to do real studying will not 
make good farms or _ prosperous 
farmers. 


Feed the Birds. 


O STOP birds from pulling corn, 

feed them by scattering corn, 
wheat, oats, or equal parts of all of 
them over the fields. I often feed 
my birds, especially in snowy, icy, 
cold winters. I remember several 
years ago saving two droves of par- 
tridges by scattering corn over the 
snow daily for several weeks. The re- 
sult was I had plenty of them the 
next spring. 

Twelve years ago I planted a 
cherry tree in every fence corner. 
My neighbor said what are you plant- 
ing so many trees for? I said, to 
feed the birds. They now come for 
miles to my cherry trees in the spring 
at fruiting time. 

T. W. SECREST 

Van Wyck, S. C. 


I cannot miss an issue of The Progressive 
Farmer and wish that an issue could reach 
every rural school in our Southland, as well 
as every individual farmer.—R. W. Freeman, 
Samuel Benedict Memorial School, Cedar- 
town, Ga. 




















































































































































OOK here, Jones, how does your cot- 
ton bring more than mine, when 
both were raised right here on ad- 
joining farms? I know you don’t 

cultivate better than I do; your land is no 

richer than mine, but you are richer than I 


am. ow is ite 
“Well, you know you can’t sell cotton by 
the pound oaly, but by the pound, according 
to the sample, Quality is the thing! I haul 
my cotton miles further than you do to getit.”” 
“Well, what do you get?” 
“Iget cotton that grades higher and sells 
higher than yours does because it is absolute- 
. ly clean ofall dirt and trash,and because the 
.\ fiber is not torn short like yours.. I go miles 
\y out of the way to patronize a Lummus gin, 
~~ and it pays me handsomely in the end.” 

; “Well, what’s the reason; bas Lummus 
stolen a march on them ali?” 

“Yes, the Lummus gin is made by asimon 
pure INVENTOR, who wants to sce cotton 
grade as high as possible, and sell as high ag 
possible, bri ng the farmer every cent it 
can. The L mus Air Blast Gin has new 
put it as far ahead of others as 
an automo ahead of an ox-cart.”’ 

The Lummus Gia is made by the Lummus 
Gin Co., Columbus, Ga. Write to them for 
catalogue sad full information, addressing 


YOU NEED A WILLIAMS 
se PORTABLE 


CORN Mill 






























There's one 
best in every- 
thing—in corn 
mills it’s the 
Williams. In de- 
sign, workman- 
ship, and ser- 
vice it is su- 
preme. From 
the strong, rig- 
id frame to the pebblestone grit buhrs — the very 
heart of the mill — it's built with the one idea of 
grinding more meal and grinding it better than any 
other, Automatic adjustment of the grinding 
buhrs is secured by four heavy spiral springs back 
of the stationary buhr, so that hard substances 
Cause noinjury. No other mill has this feature. 
Bubrs cannot drift or run together when mill runs 
empty. These and other points make the Williams 
the best and most economical in operation. Sold 
on 8 money back guarantee, ? 

Write for Oatalogue and set yourself right. 


Williams Mill Mfg. Co., Ronda, W. C. 


A Real Road Maker 
and Guaranteed 


. 










The Simplex Two-Horse Road Machine 








is in a class by itself—Simpl«, Strong, 
Durable On man LB yperate it. You 
may order one on “ial 

Send for complet ataiog descril 
our complete in of Earth-Har 
Stone-Crushing and Roa Building 1} 
chinery I hay th Lachine ou want 
E. F. CRAVEN, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


“The Road Machinery Man.” 














Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
formir air-tight silo, entirely pre- 
vent possibility of ensilage spoiling. 
Quick, easy adjustment without 
hammer or wrench. Free access. 

Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 

























wh ne orcypress staves, Refined 
Vreqiig iron hoops form easy ladder, 

“Met Write for free catalogue with proof 
ie S00 of our claims from delighted users. 
ane ECONOMY SILO & MFC. CO., 

a Box 38M Frederick, Md. 











With The Hay Press with record of 8 bales 

per minute, Platform permits 
Engine Setting any stationery engine 
Platiorm 


on same truck with press. 
Can turnish “i or with- 
e “t} 





er and Motor 


fisCollins Plow Co. 
2045 Hampshire St., Quincy, Il. 
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FEED CROPS OUR READERS RAISE. 








Velvet Beans a Great Forage Crop. 


AM a small farmer and have been 

so all my life and would not 
think of farming without making 
plenty of forage for all stock to last 
through the winter months, and 
enough to last my workstock through 
the summer season. This thing of 
turning out your plow animals to 
pick their roughage after you work 
them hard all day will simply ruin 
any animal. 

Some folks say they 
their horses fat during plow 
It is because they don’t give 
feed and care enough. Put your 
horse in a good stable, give him 
plenty of good hay and all the corn 


can’t keep 
time. 


them 


or oats he will eat, and the next 
morning he is ready to do you a 


good day’s work and you don’t have 
to get out at 4 o’clock and go and 
hunt horses till 9 or 10 and be worn 
out. If you follow that you will 
never have hay or corn either and 
finally only a shadow of a horse or 
none at all. 

Now, this is not what I 
get at. The question is, 
how shall we get it. 
my experience. I 


want to 
hay and 

I will give you 
have raised cow- 


| peas all of my life for hay till about 


| first to jump at it 





| they make 


11 or 12 years ago, when the velvet 
bean came out, I was one of the 
to try it. Since 
then I have never planted any more 
cowpeas as the beans make far bet- 
ter hay and five times as much on 
the land. If you plant them with 
your corn, drop them in every row 
with the corn and cultivate together, 
you will make just as much corn 
with the beans as you will without 
them and the beans will do better 
than if planted to themselves as they 
need something to run on. 

Now, you can’t find all your corn 
when you come to gather it, but the 
beans are worth more than any 20 
or 30 bushel corn crop. The dry 
hay fed to milk cows will make them 
give milk like spring grass and you 
can cut out one-quarter grain feed 
from your horse’s feed through the 
winter. The above also holds good 
against the soy beans. I tried them 
all, and know what [ am talking 
about by experience 

Now is the time to plant the vel- 
vet bean just as soon as possible. 
The longer they can grow, the more 
Don’t do without them 


if they cost $10 per bushel against 


$2 for peas or soy beans. Plant 
them in any kind of soil. Will do 


well in rough new-ground. 
O. C. STRATTMAN. 
3ogaiusa, La. 


Editorial Comment: For the ex- 


treme South, it is probably true that 
| the velvet bean is, as Mr. Strattman 
| says, the best of all legumes Over 
most of our territory, too, it will 
probably be well worth while as a 
crop for fall growing 


straw per acre 


Cowpea Hay the Main Dependence. 


E TRY 


TRY to raise plenty of corn 
and also plenty of roughage for 
our stock. The stock pea is the best 


thing to raise for roughage We also 
raise some timothy and clover hays. 
Peavine hay is our main crop for 
roughness We plant our peas for 


hay after a crop of wheat or oats, 


which we have taken off the land 
and saved the straw for feed or 
bedding. 


We make 
of wheat per acre, 30 to 40 bushels 
of oats per acre, 


from 15 to 20 bushels 


about 20 bales of 
Then our pea crop 


makes from one to one and a half 
tons per acre By this kind of 
farming improve our land. 

We also drill peas in our corn. We 
have a planter with two hoppers 
made to plant both at once After 
we gather our corn we an pasture 


the peas and let the stock eat what 
they want, then turn the remainder 
under to help improve the land. 

We also raise some peanuts; they 
make fine feed and pasture for hogs. 
We sometimes mow the tops off and 
cure them up for hay. 

GUSS NEELEY. 

Jonesboro, Ark. 
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How to Handle Millet. 
ILLET is a quick crop, ready for 
mower in 60 days from sowing. 

Can be sown after some early crop. 
On account of its quick growth it 
must have plenty of active, soluble 
fertilizing material, especially nitro- 


gen. I have used cottonseed, bedded 
under horses and mules until it was 
about half and half, then killed by 


heating, watching, wetting and turn- 
ing it to prevent burning and the 
escape of ammonia Apply broad- 
cast on top of ground at the rate of 
50 bushels of the mixture to the 
acre and harrow in. Sow one bushel 
Southern-zgrown seed to the acre, cut 
while in bloom. J. E. RUE. 
Littleton, N. C 


Raise All the Feeds You Need. 


RAISE oats which [ take to be as 

cheap and as early a feed as any-~ 
body can raise. [I can hardly feed 
my stock without them. I also raise 
all the corn needed on the farm. I 
plant the little red-cob variety. I al- 
Ways save my fodder and hay of 
the farm and save enough to fulfill 
the need. 

For hogs I raise sorghum and pea- 
nuts and I raise plenty of them and 
[ raise my meat every year, and there 
is where I get the profit. I never 
plant more than the third of my crop 
to cotton as it requires so much more 
help than feedstuffs. 

W. B. SHEFFIELD. 

Eastman, Ga. 





Clover and Herdsgrass for Hay. 


RAISE clover, wheat, oats, corn 

and herdsgrass. I will give my 
plan as I do not rotate as most peo~ 
ple do. I plow up clover and herds- 
grass sod for corn Then the next 
year I summer-fallow the land 
that was in corn, I plow in July,as 
that is as early as I can get to it and 
do the rest of my work. May or June 
is still better if one can get to it. I 
keep it thoroughly worked as this is 
the keynote to good wheat, oats or 
clover grass and I find that the best 
time for me to sow oats, clover and 
grass is from the last of August to 
September 10. I sow clover and herds- 
grass in the fall with my oats, and 
have never failed to get a good stand 





when I sow by the tin I have just 
stated I sow clover and herdsgrass 
with my wheat, but never have got 
but one stand and that was sowed 
September 20, and it was not half 


as good a stand as [ got in my oats 
sowed September 6 

Some say that clover will not grow 
in wheat as good as oats, but I do 
not think the grain has anything to 
do with it. lt is the time it is sowed 
and not the grain 

[ always get a good crop of clover 
after I cut my oats and then some 
pasture in the fall. I find that it will 
not do to let clover stand and ripen 
as when the stalk dies, half or two- 
thirds of the roots die too, and then 
you lose your stand of clover [ 
mow as soon as it is ready and if it 
comes up and is going to get ripe 
again before frost, I turn in the cat- 
tle and eat it off and this way hold 
my stand. The next year [ can get 
two crops or one and turn under the 
second crop. I want to plow up the 
sod while I have got one to plow up 
as two years is the life of clover, and 
it will die out So I plow the green 
sod and put in corn and the next year 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


I summer fallow the corn land and 
sow back in clover and herdsgrasg 
in the fall with oats and have a new 
sod instead of none, as a fellow 
would have that left his clover stand 
over the third year. 

My land is not rich land as some 
may think because I get a stand of 
clover. I have made as low as 15 
bushels of corn to the acre before 
I began to sow clover. Last year [I 
made 30 bushels on the same land 
and had only plowed under one clover 
sod and doubled the yield. I made 
on the same kind of land 28 bushels 
of oats and one and one-half ton of 
clover hay the same year 

You may raise millet, soy beans, 
cowpeas or save blade fodder for 
your rough feed, but try a small 
patch to sapling clover and herds- 
grass this fall sown with oats as a 
nurse crop and see if it does not beat 
spring sowing for hay 

FRANK W 

Morrison, Tenn. 


How to Handle Sorghum and Peas, 
RAISE corn, sorghum, Whippoor- 
will peas, red clover and timothy 


HARRISON 


and redtop mixed for hay. I find 
sorghum one of the best feeds for 


stock of all kinds. 

Plant with a corn drill and do noi 
thin as horses and cattle eat it bet- 
ter when the stalks are small. tt 
should be cut and shocked just be- 
fore frost, or just after. Frost does 
not seem to damage it at all. It is 
splendid feed for hogs, but shouid 
be planted near the lot. Then cut 
and throw over what they will eat 
up clean. My experience in turning 
them in is that they will tear it all 
down to get the seed, and the stalks 
soon sour so the hogs will not eat 
them. 

My experience with stock peas is 
that when sown for hay they should 
be sown late, and when cut, handled 
exactly like red clover. Begin to cut 
after the dew is off, and quit in time 
to shock all you have cut before the 
dew falls. Let stay in shock a week 
then stack it or haul to barn. I 
never cut them till peas are dry, or 
when we have an early frost. 

I did not think the feed value was 
damaged at all. A great many farm- 
ers cut their peas and let them lie 
on the ground a week or two and 
get a rain on them. The result is 
dark, dirty hay with the leaves all 
fallen off; not fit to feed anything. 

I drill a row of peas between corn 
rows at last plowing for seed. Some- 
times sow about a_ peck to the acre 
at last plowing. They will make more 
peas than when more are sown. .As 
soon as peas are cut the land should 
be disked and sowed to wheat or 
grass or both Wheat does better 
after cowpeas than anything. 

J. B. STAMPS 

Como, Ky ‘ 


Good Feed Makes Good Stock. 


E RAISE large crops of corn and 
of course, have a good supply of 
fodder We save it all, not because 
it is a cheap feed, for I believe it is 
the most expensive feed we 
raise, but because we have it and it is 


long 


a nice feed. We are in the great 
peanut section and consequently we 
raise a nice lot of peavine hay. We 


also raise oats and vetch together 
which makes a fine feed. We follow 
this with corn and get a good yield. 

This spring we are growing a crop 
of ‘‘90-day”’ oats which we expect io 
follow with soy beans and cowpeas 
for hogs. We raise cowpeas in corn, 
let the hogs eat peas and leave vines 
to improve land We intend to use 
the cowpeas we plant this vear for 
hay after getting our seed 

MRS. M. C. JOYNDR. 
Windsor, Va 


The Worst Trouble 


“Is there anything harder to bear thag 
eal trouble;”’ [ asked the intellectual man 


who sat next to me in the smoker. 
h replied.-@ 


“Only imaginary 
Judge 


troubl 
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Our Progressive Farmer Boys 























TOM—SON OF THE SOIL. 





The Story of a Country Boy Who Found Life Good and Helped 


to Make 


It Better. 





By A. L. French. 


CAN see him now altho it was 

many years ago when I passed 

him on the road just at sundown. 
He was a sturdy little fellow, about 
ten years of age, I should judge. He 
was dirty, of course. What boy 
wouldn’t have been at that time of 
day if he was any account? His lit- 
tle blue overalls and checked shirt 
were about the color of his yellow 
hair and his hands and face were 
the color of the yellow clay that he 
and Rover had been obliged to move 
in order to get at the big Woodchuck 
which Tom was now carrying over 
his shoulder. The fight at the finish 
had been a bitter one as I could see 
from the marks on Rover’s forelegs, 
and Tom’s satisfied look. 

Up the road ahead of them went 
the big herd of Shorthorns that it 
was Tom’s and Rover’s business to 
bring to the stable night and morn- 
ing. All were a little late that even- 
ing on account of the Woodchuck; 
but that couldn’t be helped, of course, 
as no boy-who was a real boy could 
be expected to neglect a woodchuck, 
when it was seen to run into its 
hole right there in front of him just 
a few rods from the pasture gate. 

That Tom had the making of a 
stockman in him could be readily 
seen by the quiet way he brought 
the big cows around and turned them 
into the barn-lot. I knew him well in 
after years. His father owned a pair 
of big Clydesdale mares that were 
Tom’s especial pride. He learned to 
elean and harness them while he was 
yet so small that he was obliged to 
get up on a big box in order to 
throw the harness on them. It was 
a real pleasure to see the pair bring- 
ing a two-ton log out of the woods. 
Tom couldn’t see his best friend 
when he was driving that pair 
through a bad bog. There was no 
hollowing and whipping — Tom 
hadn’t learned to drive after that 
manner—the lines were tight-drawn 
and the words, ‘‘come, Mary;”’ ‘“‘now, 
Julia;’? were hardly more than whis- 
pers, but the mares knew there was 
a small boy with a lot of courage be- 
hind these low-spoken words and the 
load always came out. 

The spring after Tom passed his 
fourteenth birthday the mares raised 
2 pair of fine colts and Tom’s father 
being a wise man, gave them to the 
boy. No colts in that neighborhood 
ever grew faster than did Tom’s 
pair He was working the mares 
regularly to the sulky plow and disk 
harrow by this time, and would keep 
the colts in clean box stalls while 
their mothers were in the field; 
bringing the mares to the barn in 
the middle of the forenoon and again 
in the afternoon and allow the young- 
sters to nurse, after the mares had 
eooled out a bit. And always before 


going out in the morning he would 
see to it that the colts had some 
eracked corn and ground oats in their 


boxes to nibble at during the morn- 
ing. Then at night the colts went 
out to the good pasture after they 
and their dams had received a good 
feed of grain and enjoyed a fine rub- 
down 

Tom’s love for the colts couldn’t 
keep him away from the calves and 
lambs, for he was just naturally a 
born cow-man, and often after supper 
he could be seen out in the pasture 
taking note of how the young things 
were getting on He always carried 
a ilump of salt in his overalls pocket 
and before fall the calves and lambs 
eonsidered him one of their number 
almost. When the calves were brought 


up in the fall to be vaccinated to in- 
sure them against blackleg trouble, 
the father told Tom to pick a heifer 
for his own; and as luck would have 
it he selected the best individual calf 
in the lot. 

The boy had been 
district school during the 
months and—although it pains me to 
say it—Tom didn’t have the reputa- 
tion of being a very studious young- 
ster; however, he had a good mind 
and a keen perception and somehow 
he always managed to get the meat 
out of his books and I rather sus- 
pect that the work he and his mother 
did during the long winter evenings 
accounted for the fact that when he 
entered the high school he passed 
the best examination of any boy of 
his age. 

Tom wasn’t what might be termed 
a goody, goody boy—he wasn’t built 
that way. He got into lots of scrapes, 
the most of which he told his mother 
about, and those he didn’t tell his 
mother about his father always knew 
of. Tom’s heifer had grown into a 
nice little herd of cattle by the time 
he was 20 years old, and as he had 
sold several bull calves he had quite 
a neat little bank account. He had 
elipped a month off from the school 
term about every fall and another 
in the spring, keeping up with his 
classes by some study at home. He 
just couldn’t bring himself to stay 
in a school-room when he could get 
up behind his big, young team on 


the corn harvester; and when the 
smell of spring was in the air he 
longed for his sulky plow. The | 


younger boys of the family 
growing up, so his’ mother insisted 
that Tom must go to college. So 
he reduced his bank account by an 
amount sufficient to pay his tuition 
and part of his beard bill, getting 
work to do at school to enable him 
to pay the balance. This he kept up 


were 


for three years when he decided he | 
had all he could stand of higher ed- | 
that is the reason | 


ucation—at least, 
he gave for coming home. But there 
was a little yellow-haired girl, that 
used to sit across the aisle from Tom 
in the district school and whom he 
didn’t allow the other boys to escort 


home from the high school parties 
often in late years—that I suspect 
had something to do with cutting 


Tom’s college course short one year. 
Anyway there was a neat cottage 
built on the hundred acres adjoining 
the home farm. Tom’s herd of cattle, 


teams and flock of sheep transferred | 
to the new farm and the little yellow- | 


haired girl transferred to the cottage. 
So was established another of those 
ideal country homes that are the best 
safeguards of our Nation. 


Boys and Girls Should Start Bank Accounts. 


The Bank of Stokes Cov- cy is a deposi- 
tory for the savings of” many bright and 
thrifty boys and girls of the county The 
boy who saves his first dollar, and con 
stantly adds to his pi as the years pass 


until he is grown, being greatly helned by 
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attending the | 
winter | 


After thirteen years’ acquaintance with 
Goodyear Carriage Tires, the American car- 
riage-owning public has decided these tires 
are best. 

Each year the demand for Goodyear Car- 
riage Tires has increased. 3,724,000 have 

now been sold. 

Three-fourths of all carriage builders now 
use ‘““Goodyears.” Leading retail dealers 
almost invariably prefer to sell them 

Thus, have Goodyear Carriage Tires won 
their way to the top. They are today far the 
most popular carriage tires in existence 

Let the experience of these carriage owners 
carriage makers and carriage dealers be your 
guide in choosing tires for your carriage. 


Our “Wing” | Tire 








“Wine” 
Tires 





The Public Have Voted Them “Best” 
—Goon,SYEAR (Rubber) Carriage Tires 














Note this patented ‘Wing’ —how it presses 
6gainst the channel, thus preventing mud, grit or 
water from getting in and quickly rusting the rim 
anq destroying the tire base. This tire remains 

eound. It won't creep or get loose. Gives utmost 

wear. Will protect your carriage and greatly 
lengthen its life. Being of tough, springy rubber, 
it is exceptionally easy-riding. 


Our Eccentric Cushion Tire 


is especially designed for lighter vehicles, runa- 
bouts, etc. Note the wire hole is below the center. 

This increases the we aring depth of the tire 
one-half. Saves youthat much money. This tire 
stays firm in the channel. The high- ‘rade, resil- 
ient rubber used in the ‘‘Eccentric’’ makes it re- 
markably easy-riding. Always gives satisfaction. 


FREE BOOKLET Ke sie Mail 


Your name ona 
postal brings the 

atest Goodyear 
Carriage Tire Cir- 
cular promptly, 
and the name of 
our agent in your 
locality. You may 
be surpris¢ d to 
Enow it, but Good- 
year Tires will 
oon you ae more 

an ordi 
kinds. W Hic as “Eccentric” Tire 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 























of the ginneries, 


Mills and Syrup Kettles 


once, advising your wants 


| for prices and catalog. 


Branch Office: 





RE YOU interested in machinery of any kind? 
write the undersigned. We are Southern Manufacturers 
and make our own engines and boilers and guarantee them, 
When you deal with us you get the benefit of over 50 years 
experience. Our engines and boilers are now in use in many 
saw mills 
enterprises throughout the South 
so make a specialty oi Tarks, 
Stacks and all kinds of Boiler 
Pulleys 
rices on our Plantation P umping Outfits, Saw Mills, Shingle 
fills, Planers and Matchers, 


We also sell the Bogart gascline 


Chariette. N. ¢ 


The South’s Power in the South 


If so, 


cotton mills, oil mills and other 
requiring power. We al- 
Tanks and Towers, Smoke 

Work. We make Cane 
Castings, etc. Write us for 


and Wood Splitters. Write at 


and gas engines. Write 


SCHOFIELD’S IRON WORKS 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


-» 307 West Trade Street. 













every way and is not 


10 DAYS FREE TRIA 


pene to any piace in the United States withouta cent deposit in advance, and 
SQ allow ten days ‘free trial from the day you receive it. 
all or more than we claim for i 








il order b 







fnteresting matter and useful information 


eliable medium grade mode 


RIDER AGENTS. WANTED : 


astonished at the wonder fi/ 

give on the first 1912. sample g« 

DO NOT BUY 3 bicycle or af 

W and learn our low prices anc d liberal terms 

a your own name plate at double our prices 

ae SECOND Spay bey ae ae limited number taken in trade by our Chi cago retall si 
ro be closed out at ¢ 


PTIRES, COASTER BRAKE si sce sccetin: 


00 NOT WAIT but write today for our Large Cata/ogue beautifully illustrated and co 
It only costs 


IMIEAD CYCLE CO. Dept... 


profit on every bicycle. 
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1 Wi Tite at once for c 
ir of tires from meat any preceunti e 
BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycle 
Orders filled the day receivec 





$8 each. Desc rij tive t arg g ain list maile i free 


eive our cata! 


We will ship you @ 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 


If it does not suit you in 
t and a better bicycle than you can get 
anywhere else regardless of price, or if forany reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, 
\WA ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will wot de out one cent. 

LOW FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles di rect from factory 
\ to rider at lower prices than any other house. 

Wa Save you $10 to $25 middlemen’s 

Puncture-Pro vod oe a pS Roller chains, pe 


We 

Highest grade models with 

als, etc., at prices no higher than cheap 
Is at unhe: urd of low prices. 

li and exhibit a sam 

b . You will 


he 


ymetess, parts, repairs 


andev erything in the bicycle linea halt usual prices. 


a postal to get everything. Write it nowe 





The South’s New 
Industry. 


Whenever we make every- 
thing we use—and use every- 
thing we make, we will be the 
richest and happiest people 
on earth. 


We are on the way—no better 
shoes for menare to be had than **Kix 
Bee’’ and ‘‘Easy Street’’—made ir 
the Red Seal Shoe factory in Georgiz. 


You can buy either of these shoes 
in many lasts—we suggest that you 
ask your shoe man to show you two 
new lasts, err € Cobb’*® ‘Red Rock.” 


\? ( 


Both have the right ‘‘feel’® and wil) 






EASY $5 a Day—$10 if You 
= all or Part Time 
li clothes 
orders 
ts make 
Z style hit ar 1d $30 to $60 a weeks. 
complete —_ FREE 
J — handsome 
H Sens 
ertising 
‘ sctions. ete. 
Big E asy Protits tor You 


,Ou ir Suits, Pan Vee ah tt the 





gu : 
Send Us No Money 
J nam address 





Ss everytl 
a iding gz our G 

















ning a great fund of 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


{WEAR AND SHOW THe 
SWELLEST CLOTHES 





the fast accumulating interest, will be in- wear a lo ng time. Offer ever mi 
dependent when he reaches the age of ma- | = ‘be a 
turity, and will be a power in the circle | aa seas on ti 
through which he moves The girl who your swell new st 
takes care of her trnings by depositing in | . will come your way. 
a good bank will find when she becomes of | f 
age a fund of immense benefit to her pros- | \ we SUPPLY: 
pects both for the presen and future. A * fp, Ce 
snug sum in the bank is the most comforting = \\ 
thing in the world when sickness, roubie_—————er VEpy TH 
disaster strikes Danbury Report { 5 Bi 
She Needed a Trap. g Mail Coupon—We Do The Rest » 
The manag of o1 of the department B Progress Tailoring Co., :;:NHarrison St, Chicago § 
stores was chuckling the other day over } § S Compiete Free Outtit. a 
an incident which had just occurred in his & Ui} 
establishment | | § aR 
well-dressed lady h ri “rushed T K. Orr Shoe C ¢ Rec | cy a 
hysterically up to a clerk in the house- | ies 2 - fs } # & 
hold goods department and without giving | Seal Shoe Factory, Atlanta. —_— ——— Ty | 
the girl a chane to ask whi she wanted ‘ is esumcanmassosem a ee ae oe 
exclaimed: we 
“Give me @ mouse trap, quick, I want to Ty ee Se . . 
ateh a train!’’—Exchang¢ The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisers to be reliable. 
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A Practical Paint Book 


How much paint will you need for your house? How 
many coats should you apply ? How mix the white lead and 
linseed oil ? These are things YOU shou Id know for 
yourself, no matter if you always have a painter do the 
work. Our ‘Handy Book on Painting” answers these 
questions and many others. 


Dutch Boy Painter 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil, properly mixed, make the best wearing 
paint you can buy for any price, For generations such 
paint has been standard. Thougb many substitutes have 
been offered, none has stood the test of time like white 
lead paint. 


Send a Postal for the Book 
Ask for Farm Painting Helps No. 43 
If there are children in your home or your 


neighbor's home, ask also for the Dutch Boy 
Painter’s Book for the Children. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Boston Buffalo Chicago — 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
(Philadelphia, Jobn T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 

(Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co.) 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS | 
Ps INTS & VARNISHES 


FOR THE FARM 


Sherwin-Williams Paint (Prepared)(S W P), is made 
for painting buildings outside and inside. S WP is 
made of pure lead, pure zinc, pure linseed oil and the 
necessary coloring pigment and driers, thoroughly 
mixed and g d by hinery and put “. 
in sealed cans, full U.S. Standard measure. S W P 
will cover the greatest possible amount of surface and 
will last for the longest time. There is economy in 
using good paint. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask for color cards 
Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 732 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Pure. Fresh. 
Economical. 
Guaranteed. 


Dust-proof, sanitary 
package. 


16 full ounces to 
the pound—and 
costs no more! 


: I enclose the tops of 6 Eagle- 
Thistle packages, also Money Order 
(or stamps) for 58c. Please send me, 
all a repaid, one set (6) Rogers’ 
food Genuine Silver Plated 
spt nesng These spoons bear no ad 
ising, their retail value is $2 per doz. 
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When writing to advertisers say, “i saw your ad. in The Pro- 





gressive Farmer,” and you will get a square deal. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


THE HOME CIRCLE 


EPILOGUE TO ASOLANDO. 


T THE midnight in the silence of the sleep-time, 
When you set your fancies free, 


Will they pass to where—by death, fools think, imprisoned 
Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved so, 
—Pity me? 








val 
ail} 























Oh to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken! 
What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel 
—Being—who? 


One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake 


No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer. 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be. 
“Strive and thrive!”’ cry, ‘“‘Speed—fight on, fare ever 
There as here!”’ 





ning. 








FOODS FOR THE SICK. 





How to Feed in Case of Fever or Intestinal Troubles—Diet of 
the Convalescent—Some Nutritious Liquid Preparations. 


By Mrs. F. L, Stevens, Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 


a." season brings in its train frequent intervals, preferably in 
characteristic diseases and dis- liquid form. Milk is the staple food, 
orders. We expect during the winter given with care, swallowed slowly, 
season epidemics of colds, grippe, diluted with lime water, 
sore throats, while the summer other effervescent waters, 
months bring fevers, intestinal and water or two parts milk. 
digestive troubles afflicting all sorts Milk should be given as often as 
and conditions of folks. A properly every two or three hours from four 
nourished, vigorous person fre- to six ounces or from eight to 12 
quently is able to resist even the tablespoons when it is the exclusive 
most contagious or infectious dis- diet. Modified milk or peptonized 
ease; yet the most careful, vigorous milk, whey, or milk artificially 
person frequently becomes a prey soured by means of koumyss or 
to disease. lactic acid tablets may be. given 
The problem of invalid cookery is when milk does not agree with the 
one which every housewife should patient. Sometimes the milk flavored 
be able to handle intelligently. with tea, coffee or cocoa or malted 
In acute disease accompanied by milk and junket may be substituted 
fever the body loses weight, which Next to milk comes the gruels, well 
means that the body tissue is being cooked; beef juice, chicken and oth- 
destroyed; the excretions are greater er meat broths thickened with some 
and the digestive juices are not so of the well cooked farinaceous or 
efficient as in health. It must al- cereal foods. 
ways be remembered that the ema- Pure cold water, acid drinks, toast 
ciation of the patient is not only due water are all recommended for re- 
to that high bodily temperature, but lieving the thirst which is always 
also to the inability of the patient to present in fevers. The white of eggs, 
receive and digest food. well beaten, added to water, fruit 
All food is changed into a liquid juices, milk or broths of various 
in the process of digestion before it kinds adds nutritive value -to food 
can be absorbed into the blood. for the fever patient. In several 
Liquid food, a given to the good hospitals, milk, broth and egg 
sick can be digeste@ with the small- albumen is the sole diet during the 
est labor to the body. This does fever period of typhoid 
not necessarily mean dilute foods, for What Those With Intestinal Trou- 
often by diluting milk, gruels and bles May Eat 
broths too much, the quantity of the Tse ; 
fluid is so great that the patient soon Dysentery is a frequent summer 
tires of swallowing and stops before ailment. During the acute stage, the 
enough nourishment has been ob- first point is to keep the patient in 
tained. bed. Throughout the active stage the 
E : 2 diet should be strictly confined to 
Feeding the Typhoid Patient. easily digested foods, such as pep- 


seltzer or 
one part 


Not long ago a physician said: tonized or boiled milk, whey, pressed 

“T lose -. sre patients from ty- meat juice, egg albumin, beaten with 
phoid fever through ignorance sherry, grape juice with a little nut- 
on the part of the home nurse meg added. During convalescence 
with regard to diet than from from dysentery the diet must be in- 
the result of the attack of fever. creased cautiously and confined to 
When I say I wish the patient foods which may be completely and 
kept on a liquid diet. few of the promptly digested. These may be 
care-takers know what liquid roast beef, boiled or broiled chicken, 
diet means, hence I lose my pa- eggs, custard, blanc-mange, dry toast, 


tient either from over-feeding, well boiled rice or wine jellies. All 
improper food or from under- fruits and vegetables are strictly 
feeding.”’ forbidden while butter and cream 
In fevers, which are due to poisons should be taken sparingly. 
which are circulating in the blood, Perhaps the greatest problem in 
there is interference with heat reg- invalid feeding is to prepare proper 
ulation so that the heat generated in and nutritious diet for the conva- 
the body cannot be gotten rid of in lescing patient, uncertain and unre- 
the normal way, followed by a dis- liable as the appetite frequently is in 
turbance of the digestive functions. such instances. Nges are a never- 
It is therefore desirable to give easily failing source of food sunnly in cook- 
digested food in small quantities at ery for the siek: ht tly the 
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tires of the regulation 
poached, soft-boiled, shirred or 
baked egg. Frequently, too, it is 
best to serve the in the raw 
gtate. I wish to sug a few reci- 
pes for serving raw combined 
with other foods: 

A well-beaten egg 
in tea, coffee, 


patient 


ro 
BD 


ggest 


geo 
efes 


be served 
chocolate, gruel; they 
may be used in eggnog, lemonade, 
orangeade or wine. When a _ hot 
liquid is served it should be poured 


may 


very slowly into the well beaten egg 
so that lumps of coagulated allbumin 
do not form. 
Albuminous Beverages. 

Keenog—One egg, speck of salt, 
three-fourths tablespoon sugar, 
three-fourths cup milk, one and a 
half tablespoon wine or tablespoon 
brandy. 3eat the egg, add sugar, 
salt, blend thoroughly, add milk 
and liquor. Serve immediately. Ali 


ingredients should be chilled. 

Coffee Eggnogg—One egg, one and 
a half teaspoons sugar, one-half cup 
milk or cream, one-half cup strong 
coffee. Separate and beat yolk and 
white of egg; add sugar, salt; beat 
thoroughly, add milk and coffee, both 
chilled; fold in beaten white. 


Ege Lemonade or Orangeade— 
One egg, two tablespoons sugar, two 
tablespoons lemon juice or juice of 
one orange, one cup cold water. Beat 


ege thoroughly add sugar 
or orange juice, 
water, stirring 


and lemon 
pour gradually in 
until smooth and well 


mixed. Strain, serve 
Albuminized Orange — One egg 
white, juice of one orange, sugar; to 


unbeaten white add the orange juice, 


sweeten to taste, blend thoroughly, 
strain and chill. 
Albuminized Grape Juice — Two 


tablespoons grape juice, white of an 


egg, sugar, chopped ice, add beaten 
white of egg to grape juice, and 


chopped ice, sprinkle sugar over top 
and serve. 


Starchy Beverages. 


Rice Water—Two tablespoons rice, 
three cups cold water, salt, milk. 
Wash rice, add cold water, soak 30 
minutes, heat gradually to boiling 
point, cook one hour; strain, reheat 
and dilute with boiling water or hot 


milk to desired consistency. Season 
with salt. 

Oat Meal Water—One tablespoon 
oat meal, tablespoon cold. water, 


speck salt, one quart boiling water. 
Mix oat meal and cold water, add 
salt and stir into boiling water. Boil 
three hours, add more water as need- 
ed Strain through a fine seive or 
cheese cloth. Season, serve cold. 
This drink should be almost as thin 
as water. 

Toast Water—One cup stale bread 
toasted, one cup boiling water, salt. 
Toast bread until delicate brown 
throughout, add water and let stand 
one hour, rub through a fine strainer, 
season, serve hot or cold. Toast 
water is extremely valuable in cases 
of nausea. 





ONE WAY TO SAVE SEWING. 

(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 
WONDER if other women have 
trouble finding comfortable styles 
their work clothes? Just try 
churning in peasant blouse or house 
cleaning in one of those narrow 
skirts! What we want is something 
comfortable to wear and easy to 
launder. 

Experience has taught 
plain 


for 


me that a 
woolen skirt and cotton shirt- 


waist is the happiest combination 
for every day wear. The skirt of 
One-piece dress soils so much sooner 
than the waist. Dirt brushes out of 
@ woolen skirt and it can be cleaned 
by ordinary washing or with gaso- 
line 

For a waist, by all means try the 


regulation shirt pattern made much 
like a man’s. It is one of the most 
Stylish designs, easy to make and 
launder, and nothing excells it for 
comfort. I always make a belt and 












MOTHERLY LOVE OFTEN BECOMES MOTHERLY MURDER 
THROUGH THE USE OF “SOOTHING SYRUPS” 
Most Soothing Syrups Are Poisons to Babies 


er Opium- 


If baby is colicky — REMOVE THE CAUSE. 


The commonest causes of Colic are- Feeding too often; feeding too much: feeding 
solid Foods: improperly prepared Foods; dirty or spoiled foods; grving babies candy or 
Fruits; use of unclean nursing bottles and tubes: indiscretions in diet by nursing mothers ill 


health of nursing mother s lack of cleanliness of breast, of baby's mouth,in care of baby's fod, 
of feeding Bottles: overwork of nursing mothers: etc. 


GOLD DUS, 


TA 





cleans like magic 





Opium kills Babies 
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shirt 
changed 
be used 


collar to match each 
arate collar is easily 
high or low ones 
the same shirt. 
Now, I want to tell you about my 
greatest time and labor-saver. At 
the back of my shirts and blouses, 
exactly at the waist line, I sew a 
tab. Take two thicknesses of cloth, 
three inches long by one wide Sew 
together three sides of the pieces 
placed together. The remaining 
side is basted down and then to 
center back of shirt at waist line. 
Stitch tab in place by two rows of 
stitching at the top In this work 
three eyelets, one in each end and 
in the center, large enough to hold 
a medium-sized hook. On silk and 
woolen blouses I use the that 
come with the hooks; when these 
open in the back the tab must be 
divided, making one piece an inch 
long, the other two inches and the 
latter attached to the side that laps 


A sep- 
and 


ean with 


eyes 


over. Then on all skirts to be worn 
with these waists sew these hooks, 
inside the bands at the back, to ex- 


actly meet the 
Any skirt and 
er in this way 
ways sure of a 
no safety pins 
unfastened. 

This plan takes a few minutes 
longer in making the garment, but 
saves hours and much patience in 
the long run at hunting pins. Then 
one’s clothes wear twice as long by 
not having holes torn in waists, belts 
or underwear. 

MRS. KOPE ELIAS, JR. 
Bryson City, N. C. 


eyelets on the waists. 
waist fastens togeth- 
and the owner is al- 
tidy appearance and 
showing or coming 


Our ‘acieeaiis Sites Reading- 
Course. 

Q. What value has 
of the fundamental 
cookery as compared 
facts about food 
cooking? 
A. Knowledge is necessary before 
can secure best results through 
application of heat and moisture. No 
cook book can be sufficiently expand- 
ed to meet the needs of the individual 
housewife when climate, food ma- 
terials and utensils are considered. 

Q. Mention three ways of using 
left-overs. 

A. (a) Skimmed milk may be used 
for soups and doughs. (b) meat 


a knowledge 
principles of 
with scattered 
and recipes for 


we 





may be cut fine for hashes or cro- 
quettes. (c) vegetables may be 
served in soup—as a scallop or a 
salad.’ 

Q. How may flavors be developed 
in food? 

A. By removal of whatever may 
produce bad flavors. (b) by right 
application of heat and moisture to 
bring out natural flavors (c) By 
using additional flavoring materials 
to intensify natural flavors, to sup- 
ply deficiencies or to produce vari- 
ety. 

Q. What three points should be 
observed in preparation of food for 
the family? 

A. Wise buying, good cooking and 


careful serving. 
Q. What rule should 
in planning a menu? 


be observed 


A. Avoid routine, introduce novel- 
ties, cheap or expensive in attractive 
form. Plan variety through the 
week, but have few dishes at each 
meal. 

Q. What are some of the advan- 
tages of a fireless cooker 


A. The food is better cooked, 
tasty, more nutritious 
gestible. Kitchen odors 
Time and labor are saved 
en need not be in disorder 


more 
and more di- 
are obviated. 
The kitch- 
half of the 


day. 

Q. Upon what does_ successful 
cookery depend? 

A. (a) Upon the ingredients. (b) 
upon order and combining ingredi- 
ents. (c) upon the manipulation of 


the cook stove. 





Timely Recipes. 











Gold Dust is more than 
soap-—does more than 
soap. Soap merely 
cleans; Gold Dust gets 
under the surface, kills 
every germ, washes — 
every impurity and 
ilizes everythi/ 
touches. 

It is a sanitary .eanser 
which cleans quicker and 
better than anything else, and 
saves the housewife the toil 
of rubbing and scrubbing. 

Gold Dust does all the hard 
part of the work—you merely 
assist it. 


it 





Gold Dust is 
sold in SC size 
and large pack- 
ages. ‘ The large 
package means 
treater economy. 
ee 





**Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work*® 


Covnis 




















Sent On A 
Year’s Trial 








seller claimed. 


quality 





funding all 
chase money, and assuming all freight charges. 


Sold At Factory Prices 


By the’ the Cornish “Year's Approval 
Plan” you buy intelligently, save ¥ 
one-third or more of regular retail 
price, and get an instrument of re- 
nowned quality and superior tone. 

Perfection of material and work- 
mauship guaranteed for 2 years. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 
Cash or Credit from, One to 
Four Years — As You Like. 


Send today for the handsome 
Cornish Book, which explains 
fully our very HNberal terms of 
selling plans and shows the 
latest styles of pianos and or- 
gans. You should have bhis 
beautifully illustrated book, 
whether you buy or not. 








NEW FEATHER BEDS ONLY $7.40 


For a limited time we offer full 36-pound \ew Feather 
Beds $7.40 each. Ne. feather pillows $1.20 per pair, f. o 
b. factory; cash with order. All new live teathers; haat 
A.C. A. ticking. Guaranteed as represented or money 
back. Prompt shipment. Order today or write for par- 
ticulars and order blanks, and take advantage of these 
reduced prices. We give bank references. 














A NEW RECIPE FOR ICE CREAM. 
One quart milk, 1 pint cream, 1 cup sug- 
ar, 4 rounding tablespoons sifted flour. Rub 
the flour and sugar together and add to 
the milk. Cook, stirring constantly until 
as thick as starch. Remove from the fire 
and when cold add the cream and vanilla 
extract to taste. If the cream is whipped 
before adding the cream will have that 
“fluffy’’ appearance so desirabl to both 
the eye and the palate 
When freezing cream use the fine rock 
salt if possible, dairy salt at least The 
same salt can be used many times if the 
brine is poured carefully off, the salt spread 
on a board and allowed to dry The 
brine will not be wasted either if poured on 
3; growing in an undesirable place.—N. 
POTATO SALAD 
Zoiled Trish potatoes done but not soft. 
Remove the peeling and cut into thin slices, 
or in dice-shaped pieces as preferred. Grate 
a little onion juice over potatoes and add 
a little of the dressing. Just before serving, 
add half the quantity of diced celery (or 


Southern Feather & Pillow Co., Dept. G. Mebane, N.C. 









in its absence, crisp cabbage is palatable) 
and 2 hard boiled eggs chopped fine. Mix 
more dressing and serve on a lettuce leaf. A 
little whipped cream is a nice addition to 
the salad dressing (for any salad used) at 
the last minute. Potato salad is the only 
one of the many salads that is improved 
by mixing it a little before the meal is 
announced; but do not place on the lettuce 
until ready to serve.—N. M. J. 
A NICE SALAD DRESSING. 

* Boil until tender a small! Irish (or white) 
potato and mash well until perfectly 
smooth. Rub into the potato a_ piece 
of butter the size of an egg. Add slowly 
a cup of water and good vinegar mixed. 
Stir well and then add to the yolks of 2 
eggs thoroughly beaten 1 level teaspoon 
sug 1 level teaspoon salt and paprika (or 
cayenne pepper) to tacte. Pour the two 
mixtures together and set In double boiler 
(or other vessel) of boiling water, stirring 
until creamy. This dressing keeps splen- 
didly and is especially nice for slaw, used 
either hot or cold as preferred.—N. M. J. 


Under Bond to Please or No Sale 


Don’t buy hastily—insist that the maker prove his 
instrument and you will know whether it will please 
: you and is all the 


Cornish pianos 
and organs are sent 
on trial (freight 
paid if desired) to 
demonstrate 
without 
obligating prospec- 
tive buyers to keep 
them and are sold 
on a binding basis 
that, if not exactly 
as represented or 
in any way unsatis- 
factory, the instru- 
ment will be taken 
back at any time 
within a@ year, ree 
pur- 


h _N ng 
Cornish Wo., Washington. New. ps 
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T IS announced that the agents of the Co-op- 
| erative Demonstration Work will help in the 
campaign of education against the cattle tick, and 
that the Bureau of Animal Industry will assist 
the demonstration workers in organizing pig and 
poultry clubs. Good! 


R. FRENCH says on page 12 that we need 
M “i who will kill the scrub bull at sight 
and ~ is certainly right. Not until the farmers 
of the Sout each the point of refusing to allow 
scrub sires of any sort to perpetuate their kind 
can we expect to have good livestock. The man 
who breeds his animals to scrub sires is working 
directly against the agricultural progress of the 
country. 





Q* ANOTHER page a correspondent says not 
to spread manure on the fields until it can be 
turned under, as then it will not be damaged by 
the sun. This is an old notion and one that per- 
sists, but it is entirely without foundation. if 
the manure is spread on the fields as made, it 
will lose less than any way it can be handled and 
there is no danger that the sun will injure it. It 
is sometimes not practicable to do this, and then 
the best thing is to keep it packed tightly in the 
stalls and moist enough to prevent fire-fanging 
or else to keep it in broad, low heaps which are 
kept well moistened. 


TATE Horticulturist, W. N. Hutt, says that 

the prospect for the fruit crop in North Caro- 
lina is unusually good, and this is also true of the 
other States in our territory. The quality of the 
crop is iikely to be better than usual, too, be- 
cause growers have learned to take better care 
of their fruit trees, to spray more carefully and 
to thin more. Co-operative marketing and care- 
ful packing will no doubt enable most growers to 
get a fair price for their crops. If arrangements 
are made now to utilize the surplus and unsal- 
able fruit by canning, the making of vinegar, 
jellies, butters, etc., there is no reason why this 
year’s fruit crop should not be one of the most 
profitable in the history of the State. 


R. H. A. HALBERT, of Colman, Texas, is 

writing some very interesting letters about 
Johnson grass. His argument that Johnson 
grass is an annual is not very convincing, but if 
he is correct in saying that ‘all the intelligent 
farmer has to do is to watch the growth of this 
grass and shave it off with a weeding hoe or 
sweep when no seed will form, he will destroy it 
in a single year.’’ Southern farmers have been 
entirely too much afraid of this grass which is 
beyond doubt a valuable feed crop if it can 
eradicated on lands where it gets a good hol 
We trust that Mr. Halbert will continue his e 
periments and that others will also look into this 
matter and see if Johnson grass can be erad 
cated in one season 


NCE again we must remind readers that if 

they wish their questions answered or their 
letters published they must sign their real name 
and give their full address We threw a good 
article into the waste basket yesterday because 
the writer had chosen not to sign her name. Dr 
Butler has a question from Calhoun City, Miss., 
signed only with the inquirer’s initials. He will 
answer it when he gets the full name. Prof 
Massey has had letters of two or three answers 
to inquiries returned lately because” he could 
not make out the postoffice addresses or because 
the name was not written plainly enough for him 
to get it right. When you write us sign your 
name, give your address and see that both are so 
plain that any one can read them. The 
do this may account for your failure to have 
inquiry answered or to have your 
properly credited. 


failure to 





subscription 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








T HAS been fifteen years today since the writer 
| as a boy still in his teens, left a small Southern 

farm to begin work on The Progressive Farm- 
er. He is minded therefore on this anniversary 
to have a confidential, gossipy talk with the 150,- 
000 farmers who are now our subscribers with 
regard to the hopes and ideals that we have for 
the paper and for its field--especially with the 30,- 
000 or 40,000 new readers who have been added 
to our list within the last twelve months They 
are probably the ones most in need of a sum- 
mary of our plans and our platform, but inas- 
much as high authorities have advised ‘‘a frequent 
recurrence to fundamental principles,’ our older 
readers may also find it worth while to go over 


the subject with us 


LL. 
The first need of a paper, of course, is a strong 
editorial and correspondence staff; and it is un- 


necessary to say that the foremost specialists in 


each line of Southern agriculture—field rops, 


fertilizers, stock-raising, dairying, fruit-growing, 


poultry raising, etc., etc.—unite to make The Pro- 
gressive Farmer what it is t is not a one-man 
paper, but the product of a group of men who 
know. Each problem is discussed by some man 
who has made a thorough study of the practical 
results of all the tests and experience regarding 
the subject, and each inquiry is answered by the 
specialist most competent to deal with it 

Nevertheless, we recognize and appreciate the 
fact that no editorial and correspondence staif un- 
aided, however strong, could ever have made The 
Progressive Farmer the institution it is today. 
The paper has become the leading Southern agri- 
cultural publication because we have solicited 
and received the co-operation of the thousands of 
enterprising, wide-awake, thinking, progressive 
farmers who help us from year end to year’s end 
with letters, suggestions, and assistance of ali 
kinds. We work with them and they with us. 
We editors count ourselves their “hired men,” as 
it were, to fight the cause of these Southern 
farmers. 

And it is the editors who own and control The 
Progressive Farmer. There are many farm papers 
of which the editor is only the employee of the 
business management, and where the object of the 
business management is simply to make the most 
money possible--to take any sort of advertising and 
preach any sort of policy that promises to bring 
in dividends on the investment. The Progressive 
Farmer is run by its editors, and—-here comes a 


distinction and a difference—they do their work 





as a profession, and not as a business Their 
first thought is ever how to make the right sort of 





paper, with business profits ever only th: 3ec- 
ond thought, instead of thinking first of how 
to make money out of the pape) 

We believe our readers have come inder- 


stand this fact, and that this accounts in a large 
measure for the popularity he paper has at- 
tained. We have never refused to fight any fraud 


on the farmer, no matte 1at the financial loss 





to us The Progressive Farmer was about the 
first farm paper to drop all patent medicine ad- 
whole 
great fraud. It is one of the few farm papers 


vertising and wage a vigorous fight on the 


even yet that tells the farmer plainly that patent 
medicines for stock are as great a fraud as patent 
medicines for people—although we must sacri- 
fice a great amount of stock medicine advertising 
by taking this course. 
the three or four farm papers on the continent 


The paper is also one of 


that has persistently joined the experiment sta- 
tions and agricultural authorities in denouncing 
the condimental “stock food’’ fraud, the stock 
foods being usually wheat bran put up with a few 
other cheap ingredients and sold to farmers at 
prices ranging from $500 to $2,200 a ton 
i. 
The Progressive Farmer has also been distinc- 


tive in that it has been broader than the mere ag- 


: ave | “WHAT WE ARE TRYING TO DO” AND HOW YOU CAN HELP US. | 


ricultural paper. It has been interested from 
the beginning in developing a richer rural life as 
making better condi- 
tions for the development of men and women, boys 
and girls, as well as in better conditions for rais- 
ing livestock, cattle, hogs and sheep 


well as richer farm soils; 


We have indeed a vision of the South that is te 
be, and which we are glad to have a part in bring- 
ing about—we and our 150,000 wide-awake, en- 
terprising, thinking Southern farmers and their 
families. It is inspiring indeed to think of this 
great army of men and women and young folks 
working together in one mighty movement for the 
re-making of Southern agricuiture and Southern 
farm life; and it may not be out of place on this 
occasion to enumerate briefly the plans of better- 
ment we are always advocating, the forward 
movements we are always trying to help along 

Of course, we are interested in better farming 
methods. We must get even further away from 
the one-crop system We must find out the big 
profits in other crops than cotton and tobacco 
We must learn to run our brains with two and 
three horsepower instead of one horsepower—get 
ting twice as big results from our human labor 
by using two or four horses together with all 
properly improved machinery We must quit fer- 
tilizing ‘‘from force of habit,’ and learn to ferti- 
0,000,000 a year 
now wasted through ignorance. We must take 
up stock-raising, thereby not only insuring the 
maintenance of soil fertility, but also utilizing 


lize for profit, thereby saving $1 


our great asset, cottonseed, to best advantage, 
and insuring a profit from feeding our crops as 
well as a profit from growing them. We must 
encourage cattle raising by getting rid of ticks, 
and hog raising by using cholera serum, and 
sheep-raising by muzzling the dogs. By doing all 
these things we must learn to get the $500 a year 
extra that the Northern farmer gets by follow- 
ing such practices and that we lose by not follow- 
ing them. And not only must we learn to pro- 
duce more economically, but we must learn wiser 
methods of marketing and reduce the excessively 
large number of people who are not creators of 
wealth but mere traffickers in wealth that others 
produce, and whom the producers therefore are 
forced to support. 


Ii, 


But great as is the need for increasing the 
profits of farm work, there is just as great need 
for increasing the beauty of farm life. We have not 
begun to appreciate our opportunities in this re- 
spect. The South, which nature and our kindly 
climate should make a veritable Eden of beauti- 
ful farm homes, is in fact, in this respect per 
haps the most backward section occupied by 
men of our race One sees fewer painted farm 
houses here and fewer beautiful lawns; and de 
spite all the wealth of tree and shrub and vine 
and flower that may be ours for the mere drop 
ping of seed into the dirt, there are few farn 
homes that have about them one-tenth the natu 
ral glory which the mere using of our everyday 
opportunities would insure. There are too many 
gullied fields, too many ragged patches, too much 
patch work not only unsightly but unprofitable 

Our greatest need is still, as it has always been, 
better schools. An illiterate people is a blind peo 
ple—blind to the light and meaning of our 
twentieth-century life. An illiterate people is 4 
deaf people—deaf to the calls to progress which 
modern knowledge makes to them. And merely 
to know how to read and write is not enough. 
Our boys and girls must be so well educated that 
they will not only know how to read and write, 
but have a passion for using their knowledge, and 
so be ever alert, getting knowledge, and applying 
knowledge, and seeking for more knowledge about 
everything they do, from cultivating crops, and 
feeding stock and cooking food and caring for 
health, to selecting public officials or working 
in the churches There is nothing that a man 
does—from selecting the clothing that he puts 
on in the morning to deciding what depth he will 
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run his plow—that knowedge, practicai education, 
will not help him to do better and more profi- 
tably. It is almost impossible to conceive what 
a rich and powerful people we shall have in the 
South when we learn the wisdom of spending 
from two times to ten times as much on our 
schools as now, and have turned out a generation 
of boys and girls all of whom have been trained 
in such schools. It is a pity that we of today 
cannot live to see that time, but it is a glorious 
privilege to help hasten its coming. 

Then we must have better roads. The distance 
to town or your neighbor’s—this is really not a 
matter of miles and furlongs, but of hours and 
minutes. If you improve your road so that you 
can get to town or to the homes of your neigh- 
bors in half the time it took before, it is just the 
same as if you had moved your tarm half way 
nearer to town or to your neighbor’s; and your 
advantages are correspondingly increased. We 
hope our Progressive Farmer folks everywhere 
are lending their influence to help tax levies and 
bond issues for gravel and sand-clay roads, or 
macadam where needed, and are everywhere urg- 
ing the use of that cheapest of all good roads 
maker, the drag 

Then we need to care better for the health of 
our people. No matter how well educated a man 
is, no matter how fine a Christian gentleman he 
is, he is of little use to a community if he is sick; 


and we have a vast deal of inexcusable sickness 
in the rural South. Millions of our people fill 
consumptive graves unnecessarily. Hundreds of 


thousands have died of typhoid fever when proper 
precaution would have prevented the spread of 
the disease, or where—as now, typhoid vaccina- 
tion will almost surely render one immune. Re- 
fusal to be vaccinated also costs us much, both 
in health and money, from unnecessary scourge 
of small-pox. In many sections the failure to 
prevent stagnant water and thus exterminate ma- 
laria-carrying mosquitoes, lowers the vitality of 
the whole commnuity, hinders its progress and 
exhausts its wealth by handicapping its workers 
and diverting money to avoidable sick-expenses. 
Hundreds of thousands of boys and girls are ail- 
ing in the South today, robbed of vitality and the 
joy of living, when the simple and inexpensive 
treatment for hookworm disease would put the 
roses of health into their cheeks. And thousands 
of intants die every year for lack of simple knowl- 
edge with regard to their care and feeding. Time 
was, too, when whiskey was thought to have a 
medicinal value, but the best medical authorities 
are now practically agreed that it acts almost 
universally as a poison rather than a tonic; and 
our people suffer in many ways, physically as 
well as morally, from what they regard as even 
its “‘moderate’’ use. 

And The Progressive Farmer is not only inter- 
ested in these things——better schools, better roads 
and better health conditions—as well as better 
farming—— and prettier homes——and is continually 
agitating for them, but we recognize the fact that 
no people ever became great without a sound 
moral basis. We are interested in making the 
tural churches more attractive and efficient, an 
illustration being found in our series of articles 
beginning next week which we believe the most 
notable of the kind any farm paper has ever pub- 
is a saying with us, too, that the boys and 
girls are the best crop on the farm. So we are 
not only interested in getting better schools for 
hem, but we are constantly insisting that they be 

} Corn Clubs and Tomato Clubs and 
similar movements, and also be given an 


nto the 
] 
part in the farm work 
iV. 
Progressive Farmer is interested 
tter citizenship, but on this point we are 
i our idea somewhat fully in our depart- 





‘s the News;’”’ and space forbids that 

ould summarize further Our aim in all 

t is been simply to have a friendly talk with 
i tder about what we are trying to do and 


want him to help us’ do, giving, as it 


i bird’s eye view of the situation. The 
900 Southern farmers and their families who 
ike up our subscription list can remake the 


th these next fifteen years if they but have 
the mind to do it, and will work together with 
their fellows and with The Progressive Farmer 

he mighty forward movements that we have 
enumerated The long period of darkness, 
horance and enforced poverty is behind us. We 
‘re at the beginning of a new day If there is 

at responsibility on the men and women who 
now laying the foundation for the South of 
future, there is also a keen joy in the privi- 
There is no one so humble that 
or she cannot make his or her influence felt 
zood in some one or more of these forward 


it carries 


ements, and so make all the future fairer for 


ng lived 








“What’s The News?’”’ 




















The Purpose of ‘ What’s the News?” 


N CONNECTION with what we are saying else- 
where about the hopes and ideals of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, it has seemed worth while 

for us to add a word to explain the exact spirit and 
purpose of this department—‘‘What’s the News?” 
It is written, as all our older readers learned long 
ago,in no partisan spirit,and with no desire to help 
or hurt any man or set of men, but only for the 
purpose of recording the plain truth as we See it, 
with regard to public matters of importance to 
the farmer. In the first issue of The Progressive 
Farmer twenty-six years ago its founder, Col. 
L. L. Polk, set up this ideal for it: “On all mat- 
ters affecting the great interest it represents, it 
will speak with no uncertain voice, but will fear- 
lessly the right defend and impartially the wrong 
condemn.” If the writer Knows his own heart, 
he has ever had this principle in mind in this 
weekly record of the world’s news. We do not ex- 
pect the reader always to agree with us. In fact, 
as we said in the first issue in which this depart- 
ment was inaugurated: “The reader, of course, 
will not always agree with us in what we shall 
say, and sometimes he will be right and we will 
be wrong. 3ut this liability to error is the com- 
mon misfortune to all men, and no man has a 
right to keep silent when he feels that he ought 
to speak, or to fold his hands when he feels that 
he ought to work, simply because Providence 
didn’t see fit to make him infallible.” 

It is gratifying to believe that our readers 
have recognized the spirit in which we have writ- 
ten, and that when the subscriber disagrees with 
us, he still recognizes the integrity of our purpose. 
We believe every intelligent subscriber had rath- 
er have us tell the truth as we see it, even when 
he disagrees with us and thinks us wrong, than 
have us too timid to speak the truth for fear 
of making him mad. We can only pledge our 
readers our sincere effort to set down the facts 
without fear or favor and without any regard to 
personal popularity or personal ambition—for 
the writer craves no office under the sun—and a 
recognition of the responsibility which the con- 
duct of this department involves. We recognize 
that this power, as has been well said of power 
of any sort, brings duty—‘‘the duty of truth, the 
duty of fairness, the duty of courtesy, the duty 
of sanity; a duty to the credulous, not WV ~is- 
lead them; a duty to one’s friends, not to flatter 
or cajole them; a duty to one’s enemies, not 
to malign them; a duty to the rich, not to be a 
sycophant; a duty to the poor, not to be a dem- 
agogue.’’ It is in this spirit that we hope to write 
at all times. 


The South’s Educational Progress. 


E ARE coming along, as some Government 

statistics just made public abundantly 

demonstrate. Ten years ago there was 
among our Southern white people (ten years old 
and over) practically twice as much illiteracy as 
in the country at large; today there is only about 
50 per cent more. The Negroes, too, have re- 
duced their illiteracy more than one-third in this 
decade. An exact comparison by 
both races follows: 


sections for 


Percentage of Illiteracy 


Whites Negroes 


1900 1910 1900 1910 
WHited: States «cs cu 6.2 5.0 44.5 30.4 
South Atlantic States. .11.5 7.8 ae 32.5 
East South Central....13 9.2 19:2 34.8 
West South Central... .10.5 12 48.0 33.1 


A Comparison by States—Percentage of Illiteracy. 





Whites Negroes 

1900 1910 1900 1910 
VISITE. osc ee erent ve is 8.1 44.6 30.0 
North Carolina ......19.4 12.3 47.6 31.9 
South Carolina ....... 13.5 10.3 52.8 38.7 
Georgia . 2 aes Pe 7.8 52.4 36.5 
Florida 8.9 5.5 38.4 f 
Tennessee .........- 14.1 9.7 41.6 27.3 
BIBDAIMG Bess coed ees me ge" 9.9 57.4 40.1 
Mississippi .......... 8.0 5.3 49.1 35.6 
ag 0.) —— arr: oe ie 5 7.0 43.0 26.4 
LOuIsiana. <<... ..18.4 14.2 61.1 48.4 
PRIA GINS, Oolong oe etowl Bee 3.6 37.0 ch a 
ys) Ee ; 8.5 6.7 38.2 24.6 


{t will be seen from this table that Louisiana 
has the greatest percentage of white illiteracy 
while North Carolina stands second But our 
North Carolina readers may find some consolation 
in the fact that theirs is the only State that 
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scored a gain of seven points in rank from 190( 
to 1910, and while the heavy and irremediabl: 
illiteracy among adults keep its average high, it i 
very evident that its young people are now bein 

put to school about as fast as those of any South 
ern State. Oklahoma makes a wonderful show 

ing, having more than cut its illiteracy figure i 

half during those last ten years; while Mississ 
ippi, Florida and Texas are getting somewher 

near the American average. But let our whit 

readers in any State look up their percentage o 
illiteracy and compare it with the West Nortl 
Central States where not three people in a hundret 
are unable to read and write; or the East Nortl 
Central where the figure is 3.4; or the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic States where the per- 
centage is only 5. In the South about one white 
person in every twelve cannot read and write; in 
the rest of the country not one in twenty is ilk 
iterate. We must thank God and take courage— 
but there is yet much work to be done, 

Special attention should be rapid 
progress the Negroes are making in reducing their 
illiteracy percentage. Ten years ago it was almost 
exactly 50 per cent higher than now. And the 
time has forever past when it can be said of any 
State that the majority of its colored people are 
unable to read and write. In Louisiana the illit- 
sracy figure is still 48.4, but this is higher than 
any State will ever again report for any race. 


given the 





Other Matters of Interest. 

HE House has accepted the Bristow amend- 
ment to the proposed change in the Consti- 
tution which provides for the direct election 

ot Senators. It is expected that the amendment 
will be ratified at a comparatively early date. The 
income tax amendment needs to be ratified by 
only four more States to become the law, 

4 * * 

The Presidential campaign continues with un- 
abated fury. President Taft and Col. Roosevelt 
have been in Ohio calling each other all sorts of 
names. It is.rumored that the Roosevelt forces 
will bolt if the President’s supporters organize 
the convention. Contesting delegat@és are being 
chosen by the Roosevelt men in most of the South- 
ern States. On the first ballot at Baltimore it 
now seems that Champ Clark will lead with Wood- 
row Wilson second and Oscar Underwood third. 

* * ~ 

Among recent deaths which should be men- 
tioned are those of Justin McCarthy, the Irish 
historian and journalist; King Frederick VIII, of 
Denmark, and ex-Governor James D. Porter, of 
Tennessee. x ex 

Recent reports from Mexico indicate that Presi- 
dent Madero is getting the upper hand again. The 
rebels have been defeated in one real battle. 

The Irish home rule bill was passed on its sec- 
ond reading in the House of Commons by a ma- 
jority of 101. x * * 

The Socialists have nominated Eugene V. Debs 
for President and Emil Seidel for Vice-President. 





A Thought for the Week. 


E ARE sometimes tempted to go off upon 


a false and hopeless quest. We imagine 

that the two classes of Negroes between 
which the South may choose is the old-time darkey 
and the present-day Negro But practically there 
is no such alternative for us today Ve must 
clearly see, many of us with sorrow, that the oid- 
time darkey is forever gone H vas the product 
of the conditions of slavery ynditions which no 
man at the South could or would restore We 


cannot choose between the old-time 
the new We, as practical men, Must make our 
choice between the two classes of the new—the 
class of quiet, en and wo- 
men (as yet a minority, but a minority steadily 
increasing) who seek througl rence and 
skill to be useful to themselves and to their coun- 
try, and the class (upon the other hand) which 
is backward, thriftless, which draws 
from the land of the community only what it may 
consume, which creates no wealth 
no needs, which furnishes the murderer, the 
rapist, the loafer, the incendiary, which presents 
no theoretic competition for the job of our skilled 
laborer largely because the class of Negroes is not 
much possessed of any skil! nor much enamored 
of any conceivable job There are 
of Negroes in our land today 
ing forward and those who are going backward 
I have little doubt as to the choice whicl he 


larkey and 





sensible, industrious 


ntelli 





profitless— 


because it has 


just two classes 


-those who are go 


South will make Edgar Gardner Murphys 
Self-knowledge, self-respect self-reliance are 
the truth that will bring you truth.—Elbert Hub- 


bard 
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mune from cholera for life. 


JOE BATTLE, 





‘English Berkshires” 


I have now for quick sale fifty choice three to four months old pigs 
and twenty-five yearling sows and boars. 
cessfully inoculated with cholera serum within sixty days, 
Send me your orders and get the best all 
round hog on the American market today. 


Moultrie, Georgia. 


All my hogs have been suc- 
and are im- 








i a 


Oakwood Farm 
R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 








Pigs from spring litters, now 
ready for shipment. Price, sin- 
gle pigs, $13. Pair, (different 
breeding) $25. 


JerSey Heifers and 
Bulls for Sale. 























Auction Sale Fine Stock 


Having decided to give up stock rais- 
ing, I will sell at public auction on 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 29TH, 1912, 
at 10 a.m., at my farm at Amherst, Va., 
all of my registered French Coach and 
Shire Horses, Aberdeen Angus and Jer- 
sey Cattle, Shetland Ponies, Berkshire 
and Chester White Hogs, Toulouse Geese, 


Ss. C. Black Minorcas, S. C. White Leg- 
horns, and S. C. Rhode Isiand Reds. 
Catalogs on application. 

HERMAN L. PAGE, 


Dulwich Farm, - - Amherst, Va. 
Amherst, Va., is situated on the Southern Railway, 
14 miles north of Lynchburg, and the farm is right at 
the depot. 
Come and get bargains as everything will be sold 
to the highest bidder. 








SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





Lee’s Premier hae cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500 
Keystone Baron ‘Duke, the Grand Champion nel at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale 
BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


Forced Sale of Berkshires 


Four choice sows of royal breeding, 
fine size, and splendid individuality, 








fancy heads, $50 each. Ten choice 
pigs, $15 each. A herd boar. 
I am selling these for Southern 


Bank and Trust Co. 


W. D. MOONEY, 
Harriman, - - Tennessee. 

















Third Shipment of Percheron Stallions 
Just arrived at our branch quarters, 10 of 
the best 2 and 3-year-old Percheron Stal- 
lions you will see in one bunch; all blacks 
and grays. Let us hear from you at once if 
you are interested in breeding up your horse 
stock and want one of these good horses 
in your community. 

These colts will grow into money as well 
as earn money, no chance to lose. 

BAUH ae BROTHERS, 
Box 192 - - Nashville, 








Tenn. 








HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 

Splendid individuals from advanc- 
ed registry and heavy milking dams, 
at reasonable prices. Address, 


E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Ill. 
Herd tuberculin tested regularly 
by U. S. Government. 














Angus Cattle—A few young bulls at attrac- 
tive prices—the broad-backed, short-legged, 
blocky kind. Bred in the purple. We are 
booking orders for our 1912 calves by the 
great Trojan-Erica bull, Oldie Prince. Call 
or write. Rose Dale Stock Farms, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 





JACKS AND PERCHERONS 


Twenty registered Kentucky Mammoth Jacks, 
three to four years old, fifteen Mammoth Jack 
Colts subject to registry. Some nice Percheron 
stallions and mares, and Tamworth swine. 

Cloverdale Farm, Lexington, Ky. 





DUTCH DAIRY FARM No. 1. 
H. P. Lutz, Proprietor, - Newton, N. C. 
For Sale, 4 registered Jersey bull calves; 2 ready for 
Hight service. One out of public butter-test cow 


All 
Sired ny Ora’s Sultan, one of the great dairy bulls ~ 
the South 





KENTUCKY LIVESTOCK—If you want to 
buy a Kentucky horse, or Shetland poney, or 
cattle, hogs, sheep, mules, or jack stock, 
write for my trade circular It will save 
you money and insure you a square deal. 
C. EK. MARVIN, - - Payne’s Depot, Ky. 




















REGISTERED 
BREEDING 
STOCK 


Service boars, and pigs 2 to 3 months old 
from Berkshire aristocrats Never had a 
complaint. Can furnish pigs not related. 

WINDY HEIGHTS STOCK FARM, 
W. L. Vaughan, - - Sycamore, Va. 





Calhoun Berkshire Farms 


Herd boars: Masterpiece Champion 2nd, by Master- 
piece 77000; Charmer’s Duke 57th, a full brother to Mr. 
Gentry’s great boar, Charmer’s Duke 40th; Calhoun’s 
Rival, by Rival’s Last out of a daughter of M: asterpiece. 

Our brood sows include daughters of Masterpiece, Ber- 
ryton Duke, Jr., Rival’s Champion, Artful Premier, 
Duke’s Masterpiece ents JES s Rival, Clemson 
Premier, and other noted bo 

At South Carolina State Fair, 1911, our herd took four 
blues and one red out of six entrie 


J. R. FAIREY & T. C. MOSS, ~ St. Matthews, S. C. 





Old North State’s High-Bred Berkshires. 
Registered pigs eight weeks old, $10. Limited number 
Registered bred sows, $40 to $50. while they last; tested 
and known to be good breeders, ( litters of 8 to 11 pigs.) 
Sows offered bred by the famous BILTMORE FARMS. 
We solicit orders only from those isoking § or the purest 
type. RURAL RETREAT FARMS, Madison, N. C. 





NANTAHALA FARMS. 

Four months old Berkshire pigs for sale. 
Only one generation from Lee’s Premier 8rd. 
For breeding and individuality, cannot be 
beaten. Price, $15 each. 


Cc. ©. ALLISON, Prop., - - Hickory, N. C. 





THOMPSON’S Growthy Mule Foot Hogs 
have won more first prizes than any herd in 
America. Stock of all ages for sal Sired 
by or bred to my State Fair first prize-win- 
ning males. I am also breeder of Mam- 
moth Bourbon Red Turkeys; 12 eggs, $3.50. 
Chas. P. Thompson, Letts. Ind. 





Handsome Jet-Black Denmark Stallion For 





Sale—In fine shape for servic: finer still 

under saddle and in harness His colts 

make his record. For further information 

apply to 

Cc. Ss. GORDON, - Baskerville, Va. 
0 advertisers are guaranteed to 


do what they promise. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Live Stock 











and Dairy 

















MAKE THE SOUTH A LAND OF 
FLOCKS AND HERDS. 


Put Cattle on Our Southern Fields 


and It Will Become the Fairest 
and Richest of Al} Farming Seec- 
tions. 

give a strong, rich icok to 


Se a give ¢ 
any country. Herds give a stable 


look to the agriculture of a 
doing with that 

mouth’? appearance that so 
tends the agriculture of a 
cropping section. 
when cattle 
that there 


section 
away ‘hand-to- 
often at- 

strictly 
There is a feeling 
are present on the 


will be 


farms 
something for to- 


morrow as well as for to-day, and 
the history of the world proves that 
this feeling is well founded. li would 


be very hard indeed to cite an in- 
stance where the agriculture of a 
country has retrograded with cattle 


growing and feeding as a regular 
part of the farming operations. On 
the other hand unnumbered instances 
are known to every man at all ac- 
quainted with farming conditions, the 
country where the introduction 
of the cattle business has fairly rev- 
olutionized farming conditions; 
where wealth of soil has come to 
wealth to the dwellers on the 


over, 


soil. 





This is true of the 
other sections. During the 
travels over the most of the South- 
ern States the truth of the assertion 
that cattle bring fatness to the land 
has been verified many times. The 
South is bound to be a cattle coun 
try some day: the indications are 
too strong to be misinterpreted 
Men all over our land are awaken- 
ing to our advantages for cattle 
growing and our needs for the re- 
juvenating effects that cattle bring to 
the land. 


as of 
writer’s 


South 


The proof is so ample that cattle 
may be handled successfully in al- 
most every section of our country 
that the business can no longer be 
placed in the questionable class, and 
all that is needed is just men who 
will give enough study to the sub- 
ject to learn how to handle animals 
as they need to be handled under our 


conditions to make the _ business 


profitable. Men are needed who will 
| study how to grow large crops of 
cattle feed at low cost, because of 





economical methods of handling, 
who will kill the scrub bull on sight, 
and rely upon sires of tried blood 
to sire animals that will bring a 
reasonable price when ready for 
market. Men, too, who will give 
strict attention to the little details 
connected with the daily care of good 
sattle, upon which so much of suc- 
cess depends. 

In all my acquaintance 
South I do not recall one 
of failure with cattle where ordinary 
common-sense methods have been 
used, and attention given to the de- 
tails of the business—that are taken 
as a matter-of-course by every in- 
formed cattle man. The cattle farm- 
er may not—and probably will not— 
for a few years take quite as much 
cash off his farm as will the man 
who mines his land and puts every- 
thing on the market in the raw 
state. But keep close watch for ten 
years and note the condition of the 
two farms at the end of that period; 
also take a look at each man’s bank- 
book and see what is shown there 

Looked at from any point of view, 
the truth of a great shortage of beef 
eattle in the United States will be 
manifest, and if the common people 
of our country are to continue to eat 
beef, the supply of cattle must be 
enlarged. The South is the logical 
ground from which this greater sup- 
ply should come because of the need 
of our soils for the rejuvenating 
production of 


over the 
instance 


effects that attend the 


cattle; because of our genial climate, 
making the cheapest handling of cat- 
tle possible; because of the 
number of the best cattle-feed crops 
for which our soils are especially 
adapted, and because of the low val- 
uation at which our lands—in the 
main—are held. 


large 


My fellow farmer of the 
don’t you hear ‘opportunity knock- 
ing at your door?” I do, and you 
will if you listen ree 

A. L. FRENCH. 


Money in Cattle on the Farm. 


AM a farmer of 
own a 


South, 


North Carolina. I 
farm of 75 acres and on 


my farm I have eight head of cattle. 
If it was not for my cattle I would 
quit the farm. I sow about one-third 
of my land in wheat and oats which 


helps my land, and then sow in peas 
which makes enough hay to feed my 
cows. I also save the manure as a lot 
do not do in the right way. Some say 
haul it out as it is made, but don’t 
do that. Keep it in the stall until 
spring or until you are ready to break 
your land, and then is time enough 
to haul your manure and turn it right 
under and the sun will not hurt your 
manure. You see, the manure pays 
for your cattle in one year. Then 
you have a profit of from $25 to $40 


on every head you keep. Say five 
head, you clear $200 a year and five 
head, when it would take five bales 


of cotton to bring that and spend 
about $50 for fertilizer and a year’s 
hard work and cotton will not im- 
prove your land not at all. 


, 


Don’t you see the point? Will you 
think to get more livestock this year 
and not plant so much cotton. Raise 
mere hay, more wheat, oats and corn. 
I can make 50 bushels per acre with 
my corn. Corn is $1.10, cotton is 
nine to ten cents, which will I raise? 
I will just say corn. Of course, I 
raise cotton every year, but I can 
keep it till the price suits me and not 
the other fellow. So let us all try 
and get some good Jersey cows, make 
more hay and feedstuffs and quit try- 
ing to plant everything in cotton and 
we will have a bigger bank account 
than we have now and have richer 
land. J. BR. DYER. 

Ellenboro, N. C. 





Green Feeds Do Not Keep Mares 
from Breeding. 


HAVE two mares that I am breed- 

ing this spring, am _ short on 
roughage, have plenty of green 
clover and rye that I could feed on; 
but am told that these green feeds 
will prevent the mare’s getting with 
foal.’ 


We can only imagine one reason 
for this popular error. It is often 
claimed that green feeds will prevent 
mares getting in foal. If this is true 
it seems it must be due to the fact 
that mares fed green feed and 
worked are apt to suffer from scours 
and this might interfere with them 
getting in foal. Certainly these 
green feeds will not prevent idle 
mares breeding, nor can we see how 
it can possibly prevent working 
mares from breeding unless it oc- 
curs in some such way as we have 
suggested. Thousands of mares are 
bred every year off the green pas- 
tures and we have no evidence that 
green rye or clover will have a dif- 
ferent effect from other green feeds 
We advise our reader to use his 
green feeds and if he does so judi- 
ciously he will prove to himself that 
these feeds will not prevent mares 
from breeding. That a mare fed on 
green rye and clover fails to get 
in foal is no proof that the feeds 
were the cause. Many mares not fed 
on rye and clover fail to breed. 
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Saturday, May 25, 1912.] 
A GREAT JERSEY SALE. 


Mr. W. Gettys’ 
Jierd. 


] N A recent issue of The Progressive 


Dispersal of Fine 


Butler said that the 
ds good livestock 

does good livestock 
have been at Mr. 


Farmer Dr 
ith nes men 
more than tt 


Could Dr. Butler 
+’ t 





W. Gettys xf Jerseys at Athens, 
Tenn., May 8, f am sure he would 
have been convinced that there is at 


least one man in the South who has 
climbed to the topmost round of the 
ladder 

i'm sure Ingleside is “cow heav- 
en.”’ It is plain to see that Mr. 
Gettys has taken for his slogan the 
old saying, ““No grass, no stock; no 
stock, no manure; no manure, no 
crop.” He has a great big farm 
and it took me half a day to see 
where he had ever struck a plow in 
the ground. He’s anything but a 
“eorass fighter.” 

in the eatalog which Mr. Gettys 
sent out, he said that this was to 
be his last sale and that he had re- 
served ‘“‘only such animals as are un- 
fit for sale and a few nursing calves 
-—playthings for an old _ breeder’s 
idle hours.”” I was only one of many 
hundred at this sale, but I am sure 
that there is not a2 man or woman 
but who hopes that Mr. Gettys will 
“take it back’’ and give us one more 
chance, at least to see Ingleside and 
his wonderful Jerseys. 

In all, Mr. Gettys sold 79 head 
at a total of $15,510—or at an av- 
erage price of $196.33 per head. If 
there is a breeder in America who 
has surpassed Mr. Gettys in produc- 
ing Jersey cattle, he had better make 
himself known. At the sale were 
men who know, and [I heard more 
than one say that Mr. Gettys is at 
the top. 

Most of the cattle bought went 
to Tennessee breeders, but many of 
them went to Kentucky, North and 
South Carolina, Mississippi and 
Texas. 

Following are the sales for $200 
or over: 


Bull, Devotion’s Noble, G. W. Callahan, 
Knoxville, Tenn., $625. 

3ull, Fern’s Gamboge Knight, B. O. Ever- 
ett, Brayton, Tern., $280 

Cow, Fox’s Jenny Ingleside, Harry Gal- 
braith, Knoxvill Tenn., $250. 

Cow, Fox's Silver Tresses, Harry Gal- 
braith, $480 

Heifer, Noble’s Silver Tresses, May Over- 
ton, Nashvi $250 





Cow, Fox’s Golden Dolly, Harry Galbraith 
$400. 

Cow, Fox's 
Sandersville, 


Uy Ingleside, Pearce Wood, 
$350 
Golden 





Marchena, W. R. 





Heifer, Fox's Gray Monk, Acca Farm, $250. 


Heifer, 


Noble's Essie, Harry Galbraith, 
$200, 
Cow, Lad’s Yellow Girl, G. W. Callahan, 
$205. 
Cow, Lad’s Susanna John Thompson, 
Nashville, Tenn $335 


Cow, Raleigh’s Peach Blossom, J. E. Ev- 





ins, Muldoon, Miss., $265 
Heifer, Noble's Peach Bud, J. W. Chest- 
nut, Inglewood, $200 


Caw, Raleigh's Bonnie Belle, 
ard, Fredericksburg, Va., $250. 
Cow, Oxford's Louisa, Dr. Ewing, 
Ville, Tenn., $500 

Heifer, Oxford's Kalmia, J. A. 
Hillsboro, Texas, $210. 

Cow, Cametia of I H 
Fredericksburg, Va., $ s 
Heifer, Fox's Meadow Lilly, A. R. 
ard, $225. 

Heifer, Tormentcor’s Nellie Bly, Ralph Iz- 
ard, $300. 

Cow, Oxford Lad's 
Heifer, Oxford's 
$230 

Heifer, Pride of 
Griffin, Tiptonville, 
Cow, Sadie’s 
a, Tenn $205, 
Cow, Dolly Varden’s 
$350. 

Cow, Golden Royal, G. W. Callahan, $250. 
Heifer, Noble’s Golden Royal, Dr. Ewing, 
$300 

Heifer, Raleigh’s 
Callahan, $210 


Ralph Iz- 
Nash- 
Bobbitt, 


Howard, 





How- 


Aster, Galbraith, $430 
Clio, G W. Callahan, 


Amberwood Halli, Dr 


Tenn., $200 


Lassie, Sam Reed, Chatta- 


Fern, Ralph tfzard 


Electric Maid, G. W. 


Cow, Golden Jolly’s Lassie, Ralph Izard 
$350. 
Cow, Fox’s June Rosebud, Ralph [zard 
$220. 

J. A. M 


Cows Fail to Breed. 
\ ILL ALLOWING ealves to run 
with their mothers prevent their 
breeding as quickly as when calves 
re removed? Cows that calved last 
fall and suckled their calves did not 
breed until spring.’’ 
When the 
young there is, 


female suckles her 


perhaps, with some 


animals, a tendency for them not to 
breed again until the young is 
weaned; but this is generally not 
true with cows. Certainly it should 
make little difference whether the 
calves suckled the cows or they are 
milked. Cows that calve in the fall, 
if not well fed and cared for, are 
probably not so likely to breed 
promptly as cows that calve in the 
spring. In fact, all animals are, per- 
haps, more likely to breed in the 
spring than at other seasons of the 
year If the calves were removed 
and the cows dried off, they would 
probably breed more promptly at any 
season; but there should be little 
difference as regards the breeding of 
cows that suckle their young and 
those that are milked. 


Coach Horses or Percherons? 


LOUISIANA reader says he is ad- 

vised to breed his native mares 
to a German Coach stallion instead 
of to a Percheron, for the purpose of 
breeding horses for farm use. 

In breeding, some definite purpose 
should be kept in mind. The ques- 
tion here is, what kind of a horse is 
desired? If a horse weighing from 
1,000 to 1,100 pounds is desired, 
with a disposition similar to our na- 
tive stock and suitable for road work, 
then the German Coach stallion will 
be better than the Percheron; but 
even for this purpose we would rath- 
er breed to a large, good type of 
American Trotter—Standard-Bred— 
than to the Coach horse, 

If animals weighing from 1,100 to 
1,300 pounds are desired, of a blocky 
type and better disposition than our 
native mares, that are more suitable 
for breeding high-class mules and 
for doing farm work with modern 
implements, then we would advise 
breeding to the Percheron stallion. 

We regard the Percheron cross as 
much more desirable for the produc- 
tion of farm work stock or for rais- 
ing mares suitable for bringing large, 
high-priced mules. For road work, 
or light delivery in the city, the Ger- 
man Coach cross would possibly be 
better than the Percheron. 

If we take the average weight of 
the German Coach horses at 1,350 
pounds and that of our native stock 
at 900 pounds, then, with our meth- 
ods of feeding, we may expect to get 
from this cross horses that will aver- 
age about 1,050 to 1,100 pounds. In 
our judgment this is not large 
enough to meet the needs of modern 


















farm work. 

{ff we take the average of the Per- 
cheron breed at 1,600 pounds (it is 
probably some larger), then a cross 
with our 900-pound mares will bring 
horses weighing from 1,100 to 1,300 
pounds, which we believe about the 
weight we should have at present. 
They will also be of a type and dis- 
position better suited for farm work. 

If, however, the light one-horse 
implements are to be used and an 
animal is desired that will naturally 
go at a greater speed, then the light- 
er animals produced by the German 
Coach stallion will be more suitable. 





During the last 20 years the South 
has spent thousands of dollars for 
good stallions and jacks, for good 
hogs and cattle. While the number 
has been much smaller than needed, 
yet in any section where these better 


animals have been, the result has not | 


been what it should and not nearly 
as beneficial as if those animals had 
received better care and the neigh- 
boring farmers had made the best 
use that was possible to have im- 
proved their native stock by breed- 
ing to better blood. The introduc- 
tion of blooded stock in the South 
has been too spasmodic. In too many 
instances the interest of the owner of 
the improved animal flagged and by 
neglect these breeding animals did 
not produce the results that were 
hoped for.—Lem Banks. 
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38,796 Users did so Last Year 
26,569 in the U. S. Alone 


It has come to be an accepted fact that DE LAVAL cream sepa- 
rators are as much superior to other separators as other sepa- 
rators are to gravity setting systems, and that an up-to-date 
DE LAVAL machine will on an average save its cost every year 
over any other separator. 








In addition to the actual saving in more and better cream and 
butter, in time of separation and cleaning, easier running, greater 
durability and less repairs, there’s a sense of pride and satis- 
faction which none but the owner and user of a DE LAVAL ma- 
chine can feel in his separator. 





In consequence thousands of users of inferior and worn-out 
separators of various makes take advantage every year of the edu- 
cational allowances which the DE LAVAL Company continues to 
make, and trade in their old separators. 


APPLIES TO OLD DE LAVAL USERS ALSO 


This not only applies to the users of other makes of separators 
but likewise to the many thousands of DE LAVAL machines now 
10 to 25 years old. They are still good, of course, but there are 
so many improvements embodied in the modern DE LAVAL ma- 

_ chines that these old DE LAVAL users can well afford to make an 
exchange and would soon save the cost of doing so. 


SEE THE NEAREST DE LAVAL AGENT 

He will tell you how much he can allow on your old machine, 
whether a DE LAVAL or some other make, toward the purchase 
of a new DE LAVAL. If you don’t know a DE LAVAL agent, 
write to the nearest DE LAVAL office, giving make, number and 
size of your present machine, and full information will be sent you. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 

















HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 


The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
Terms and prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly + 
on hand for sale. 
Write at once for lit- 
erature, testimonials 
and price list. None 
but the best will sat- 
isfy — Kentucky pro- 
duces the best. 





GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 


Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 





Order stallions direct from this farm. 


Save two or three large profits. 
every representation and give life insurance policies. 
Our terms easy. 


We guarantee 
Eventually—why not now ? 








c 

JERSEYS: Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed 1st prize herd at 3 shows; a 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of imported and American-bred cows. 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
pails. We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 ths. Calves out of 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-tb., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


satisfaction. 
BERKSHIRES e Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
e Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood 


Satisfaction guaranteed 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, Columbia, S. C. | 


Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, 1st prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other sno: 


Sows of 
We ship what we sell. 

















HOLSTEINS 


On Decoration Day, May 30, 1912 


HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY 
Spencer Otis, Prest. H. L. Orr, Supt. 
HOLSTEINS—BULL CALVES 


I WILL SELL AT AUCTION Some splendid individuals from ad- 

vanced registry and heavy-milking dams, 

100 sibel 100 marked just as you want them Our 

HEAD OF REGISTERED prices are moderat: ‘ome and see our 
HOLSTEIN COWS AND stock, or write 

HEIFERS E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y Barrington, Til. 


Our herd is regularly tested by United 
States Government Officials. 











T. H. Russell, Geneva, Ohio 














Our advertisers are guaranteed to do what they promise. 












If You Are a Progressive Poul- 
tryman or Woman, You Want 


r-— Stafolife — 
Poultry Feed 


NO WEEDS, NO SCREENINGS—ALL FEED 
We Aliso Manufacture Feed For 


Horses, Mul 3 and Cattle 


Stafolife Feeds are known to 
be the BEST and about the same 
price as others. Ask your dealer 

or them, or write us for samples 
and prices. 


STAFOLIFE FEED & 
MILLING CO., Ltd. 


NEW ORLEANS, - LOUISIANA. 

















Anderson’s S. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Great reduction in egg prices now till close of this sea- 
3on. My nine best pens remain mated for balance season 
as described in Red Hen Tale Eggs in one setting lots 
at half price. In lots of 60 from the nine pens as laid $10. 
fe lots of 100 at $17.50. In lots of 100from section three, 
at $10. Three sittings from first three pens, at $17.50. 
fhree from three next pens at $10, or three sittings from 
reguiar $5 pen %5. These prices good for balance of 
season. Let me fill your order for birds for your show 
(his fall or winter. Write me. 


E. F. ANDERSON, Clinton, Miss. 


EGGS < 


from choice Barred 
White Leghorns 














Rocks and S. C. 
balance of season, 
5c. each. Fawn and white Indian 
Runner ducks, white egg strain, $1 
per dozen A few Barred Rocks for 
sale, $1.25 each Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


CHAS. T. BLAINE, Franklin, N. C. 











S. C. Rhode Island Reds 
“Eggs For Hatching” 


From Basiness Birds 
Baby Chicks that 
Reds exclusively. 
ff you are looking for a bargain, 
We can please you. 
BAYSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
Route 4, ~ - - - . Guyton, 


and 
grow. 


write us. 


Ga. 





The World’s Greatest Layers Are Anconas 


years’ breeding 
at layers. 15 eggs, 
ei.co: $0, $2.2 50, $3.50. Some 
grand trios and pens for sale. 








Hundreds of other birds and 
eggs for sale. from 32 varie- 
p ties. Free catalog 


’ ©. L. SHENK, - LURAY, VA. 











EGGS AND BABY CHICKS 
From Prize-Winning 
ORPINGTONS—Boff, Black and 
White. 

For Free Mating List, Write to 
MILLET’S ORPINGTON FARM, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 














EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
3. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minoreas, Light Brahmas, 
&. 1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
und Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for ii. Send for fol 
ler. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
von 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
ilso won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 
































| §. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 

Winners at Charlotte and 

f Rocky Mt Heavy 1g strain. After 

} April 15 I wili sell eggs from 

; and $5 pens at half pric« and I 

i all utility pens at $1 per 15. S. C. White 

} Leghorn eggs at $1 per sitting. 

' MILFORD AYCOCK, Pikeville, N. C. 
LILES’ 8S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 

fave been 


ree nearly a quarter of a century for 
eavy egg produciion. May and June are the m ths 
1atch your Winter layers an! w raster 
matings, $1.25 per 15, 
%# season 
ngham, N. 





gh rs. Eggs from fine 
+ $2.00 f 30, $3.00 per 50, balance 
i B. LILES, White Leghorn Specialist, Rock- 





CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 


Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please 


a. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 










a ; EGGS 
rom prize-winning stock. Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, $2 to $5 per 15. List 
wf a on application. 





GREEN LAWN POULTRY YARD, 
Tarboro, N. C. 





Eggs For Hatching 


From Five Varieties of High-Class Poultry. 


D. J. SIMPSON, Beaufort, N. C 
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HAVE CLEAN FAIRS.| 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter. ) 


F YOU will allow me 1] 
I through The Progressive 
thank Mr. A. L. French for his ar- 
ticle and stand for clean fairs i 
myself have wanted for several years 


want to 
Farmer 


to say something, but not being a 
writer or talker, have been silent 
There may be others who think ag 


I do, but hesitate to speak and ex- 
press their opinions. I believe that 
a good fair and a successful one can 





| 


be had and be clean. If the people 
can be given assurance that all 
gambling, drinking, indecency and 
“hold-up” will be entirely cut out and | 
that they will be given a real, live 

clean fair and will be honestly and | 


fairly dealt with, it would be the big- 
est fair ever. While the wickedness 
might attract one, I believe it keeps 


away ten. If we can’t have fairs 
without gambling, drinking and 
shameless women to pose in indecent 
and suggestive attitudes before our 
boys and girls, we had far better 
not have any fair at all To patron- 
ize such, is in a manner to sanctior 
it and uphold it. 

I have had exhibits at severai fairs 


and been in position to see and know 
than 


more the mere visitoy nave 
seen young boys in knee panis stop 
at gambling devices and be robbed 
of every cent they had in a few imin- 


utes, and I say robbed, 
robbery pure and simple it is no 
game of chance, for there is no 


for it is 


chance for them to win Vve seer 
good, honest, plain country people 
grossly insulted for refusing to take 
a chance, and women at that They 
would be called ‘‘moss-backs from 
the “county poor house” and be bul- 
lied and dragged into parting ith 
their money. I’ve seen young mer 


with a lady go to some of the eat- 
ing places and get a cup af coffee and 
a light lunch and be held up for $5 
If he refused to pay. he would be¢ 
insulted and have to fighi before a 
lady, so usually he would 


d be robbed 


and go on. The fakers know what 
to say and how to do the job to per- 
fection. It is all right for a man te 


spend his money if he wants to spenc 
it, but he should not be robbed 

I’ve never had the managemeni oj 
a fair, but I’ve often thought what 
a grand thing it would be to have 
real live, sure-enough fair the 
farmers, to cut out all gambling 
whiskey and indecency Why should 
it be necessary to have these? The3 
are in no way instructive or be« 
to agriculture. 


a 


for 


netic 


To give a card of program to eaci 
visitor upon the entrance t the 
grounds, giving full information not 
only where all the different exhibits 


are, but where water can be found 
the toilets, the police. the place for 
the ladies with children to rést, thé 


place to report and make complaints 
and for mail, telegrams—this woulc 
make each and every one feel as safe 
as if he was at home and 


insure Nis 


| comfort and safety. They would want 


| friends, 


| 


| clean 
| spend 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| there be amusements, but let 


to come telt their 


come LieT 


would 


and 
and more would 


again 


thera be 
Have things for the people to 
their money for the 

must spend it, don’t take it away 
don’t rob them or allow it to be 
Keep out ali gamblers, indecency and 
thieves and fakirs. Have 
drinking water all over 
and toilets 


but if 
done 


plenty of 
the grounds 


Have place for the ladies 


with babies and children to sit and 
rest. The cost to keep a woman’s 
inclosure at a few places would be in- 
significant as compared with good it 
would do PAUL HOFFMAN 

Waverly, Ala 

Unless your chickens have a rut 
where they can get plenty of insects 


be sure to supply them with anima! 


feed, beef scrap, cut bone, et« 
| Even with the run, some¢ cra] 
| should be in their hoppers al) the 
| time. 





to unusual service. 





Over almost roadless mountains, with heavy loads, up steep ascents and 
down the sides of steep declivities these wagons are going daily. 

They withstand in this section more use, abuse and strain in @ year than 
nest wagons do in a lifetime. 

No mediocre parts will suffice. The margin of strength must be 














#¥ood and ample 
Right here in this rough section is where our Long Sleeve Steel 
Skein proved itself practically unbreakable, and the only Skein con- 
sistent with Nissen stability. 
And farmers in this section wilt hardly have any but J. I. Nissen 
ng with long slecve Steel Skeins and Mitered Spoke Wheels. 
tough materials from which they are mad the ample 
gZenerosity in very part, and the use of wrought iron where 
mar makers employ malleable or casting—makes them with- 
stand the hardest usag¢ They are literally the foes of wear. 
We make every part of these Nissen Wagons in our own 
shops We know the materials in every part. It is impos- 
sible for a Wagon materially better to be made 


You may never put your wagon to such strenuous service, 
but wouldn't you like to have a Wagon that resists 
i Wagon 
you 
* Mitered 
Spoke Wheel. If he cannot supply you, write 


wear like this 
‘stands up.” 
famous J 5, 


Wagon 
Ask your 
Nissen 


does — the 
dealer to show 
Wagon with 


3 for the name of a dealer who can. 


The Nissen Wagon Co. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


WHAT FARMERS FOUND O 
ABOUT WAGONS 


N certain sections of North Carolina wagons are subjected 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


that 
the 





Mr. Brown Answers Some QueStions. 


| Pretend you to tell me what on 
earth is water-glass. The druggists 


in Augusta tell me they do not know 
what it is. Where can I get some? 


G. 8. M. 


Water-glass is sodium silicates, 
white or yellowish syrupy liquid 


“7 


You Gan get this of any first-class 
druggist. 

Q@. When about a week old my 
ttle chickens begin to droop, their 


eyes close, the lids are dry and hard 





and in one to two days they die. I 
£rease the hens and chickens when I 
take them off. What shall I do for | 
them ©. H.R. 
It is possible that you have 
put, too much grease on your little 
chickens, also on the hens Too 
mueh grease will kill them just as 
bad as lice will, as the grease on the 
body closes up the pores of their 
skin. If you keep your little chick- 


i and your parent stock strong 


ens dry 


and the are fed a variety of feed, 
there is no reason why you should 
have any trouble with them. J feel 


cor 


the treuble in your case. 





nt too much grease has caused 


ou planning 


runs Lf + 
ruuis. if dl 


your 


all possible, arrange them 











| strain 


guaranteed 


poultry | 


in duplicates. One in front, one at 
back each house or pen. It is 
easy to arrange so the birds can be 
turned alternately from one to the 
other Sow the runs with grain, 
clover, alfalfa or rape, and as the 
growtb becomes large enough to sup- | 
ply green feed, turn the fowls in 
first one, then the other Fork or 
rake ip he one they have left, 
slightly: it will help to renovate the 
ye 

The barn or stable may seem to 
be the most convenient place for the 
chickens It certainly is so for rats 
and ts and ch en are not a prof- 
table combinat Neither is a dirty 
barnyard ist the pleasantest place 
for the wife t« ramp in while car- 
ing ft hickens and eggs 


PURE-BRED STOCK 
White Wyandoties, Ss. C. White Leghorns; 








Baby chicks, $15 per 100. Special prices 
on 500 or more. Eggs, $1.25 per 15, or $6 per 
100 Prize matimgs, $2 per 15. Few choice 
White Wyandotte cockerels, $3 each. 

Berkshire Pigs—Also a few young boars 
and gilts. Write to-day for full particulars. 

(One of the largest and best equipped 
poultry plants in the South.) 

IGLOE LYNCHBURG, VA. 


FARM, R. 1, 
R. E. Craddock, 



















Manager. 
EGGS ONE-FOURTH PRICE. 
Choice breeders for $i, and $2, to make room 
Rhode Island Reds prize pens, $1.25 per 15 
many first and val tials for best display, best 
pen, best red, shape . Allin large shows. Cata- 


logue and ‘‘How to Feed’’ free. 
Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N.C. 





SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Exclusively. 











Begs, $1.50, fifteen Chicks, $1.50 dozen. 
MISS JULIA P. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, N. C. 

SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
Eggs, $2 for 15 Every pen headed by &@ 
prize winner. Some choice breeding ns 
for sale Write your wants. Satisfaction 


f£uaranteed 


W. B. COBB, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
PRIZE WINNERS 


Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Bant 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys, Toulouse ¢ 
Pekin, Indian Runner and Museovy ducks, Whit i 
can guineas and fancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and 
Charlotte. Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free. 











FLYNN ELLIOTT, Route 6, Charlotte, N. ¢ 
EGGS FOR SETTING. 
Selected S. C. White Leghorns; D, W. Young 


Kimball Farm, Oxford, N. C., R. F. 
$1.50 for sitting of 15. Every egg 
absolutely fresh. 


D. 6 

















EGGS—$1.75 per 15. Express pre ix 
best varieties Write for illustrate f ler. 
The Hahn Poultry Yards, Hickory, N. C. 
TITANIC. 

Compl Book now ready for st 

Ve handle three books on tl 3 
st disaster One entitl 
Wreck of the Titanic,” edit l 
E\ ett retail price cloth, . 

$1.50. Another entitled, 

of the Titanic and Great Sea Disast 
ited by Logan Marshall; retail pric , 
$1, half morocco, $1.75 The other d 


‘Memorial Edition, Sinking of the 








edited bv Jay Henry Mowbray 
loth, $1 We allow ou LZ s 
commission on each of thes books 
A nt’s prices ar on ulf of } 
i MW ay i s char a) 1 
prices Ve pa express t 
dF rs amounting to $15 worth or ! 
Agents’ prices Credit an 
5 is your Y ite wha ut 
want book 1 en bv ane i vi 
ly A i t t - 
promy ’ £0 
uni f rt y t f od 
f« postag sit , books 
suthor of your choice mailed to any gf 
receipt of retail ] c Ea of pie < 
ook yntair Ha r pt 
tions, except M 
r Mowbray, which con $ 


PHILLIPS-BOYD PUBLISHING ¢ OMPAN?:: 


Dep’ 15 ATLANTA, GA. F 
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Saturday, May 25, 1912.] 
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How to Fight the Woolly Aphis. 

HE woolly aphis is a plant louse 
T that lives on the growing roots of 
apple trees and other fruit trees of 
this family. They cause galls or 
knots to form on the roots and they 
finally cause the roots to die, and 
the tree is forced to form new roots 
very often. Of course, this finally 
results in the death or stunting of the 
tree. Young trees are most seriously 
damaged by this pest. These lice 
seem to thrive best on shallow and 
poorly drained soils, so the proper 
thing to do is to break the soil deep- 
ly and thoroughly drain it before 
planting the trees. Then set out only 
those trees which are free from this 
pest. Buy only from the very best 
nurseries, as their stock is less liable 
to be infested with this insect than 
are those from a nursery whose repu- 
tation is questionable or unknown. It 
matters not where the nursery stock 
comes from, you should wash off all 
the soil from the roots and dip them 
in the boiled lime-sulphur wash be- 
fore planting them. This will kill 
any that may have been left after the 
washing. Don’t fail to wash off the 
dirt, as the lime-sulphur wash may 
not soak through the dirt enough to 
kill the insects under the dirt. 

This insect does not go very deep 
into the soil, and, this habit is taken 
advantage of in attacking him. The 
best way to kill them after the tree 
has been set out is to give them a 
dose of tobacco solution. This solu- 
tion is made by boiling in two gallons 
of water, one pound of tobacco stems 
and leaves, just the whole leaves. 
Boil for several minutes, or until it 
is seen that the solution is turning 
rather dark from the juice of the 
tobacco. Then for each gallon of this 
mixture add five gallons of water, 
and it is ready for use. Apply it by 
raking away an inch or ‘two of soil 
from near the base of the tree and 
then pour on a good quantity of this 
solution, and allow it to soak down 
to the roots and come in contact with 
the lice. A method which is a little 
less troublesome and equally as ef- 
fective as the one mentioned above 
is the tobacco dust method. Just 
take a quantity of tobacco leaves 
(stems and all) and beat them up 
into a fine powder. Then rake the 
the soil away the same way as if you 
were going to apply the liquid, and 
sprinkle the dust on the ground and 
work it into the soil. Use a liberal 
amount, about the amount of ferti- 
lizer you would use if you were fer- 
tilizing a plant rather heavily. Don’t 
be afraid to apply it. It not only will 
not hurt the tree, but is a good ferti- 
lizer. The dust may be bought rather 
cheaply from the tobacco factories, or 
you can make it as described above. 

L. A. NIVEN. 


It Pays to Pack Produce Properly. 


F ARM produce, 

as to present to the purchaser a 
favorable appearance, and make a 
favorable impression, is half sold, and 
sold at a much better figure than if 
it was improperly packed. No one 
knows this any better than the truck- 
er—the man who ships peas, beans, 


properly packed, so 


tomatoes, berries and such stuff to 
distant markets. 
The writer stood for a few mo- 


ments watching the movements of a 
practical trucker, packing beets for 
shipment to New York and Philadel- 
phia. The beets were early ones, 
Started under glass and finished off 
under the sun, and were all very un- 
lform in size and appearance. They 
Were pulled and tied by colored 
hands at a véry low price per 100 
bunches, carried to the packing-house 
and piled in the shade, the tops all 
one way, exposing the bottoms to the 





hose by which 1,000 bunches could 
be cleaned in a minute. Then 30 
bunches were packed in a crate, just 
half filling it. A cake of ice had 
been sawed into neat blocks of ex- 
actly the same size, about 2x4x16 
inches, and a cake laid into each 
crate. Then 30 more bunches were 
neatly packed on top of the ice; 
cover nailed on, and the package was 
ready with several hundred others, 
for the electric motor to take it to 
the city and forward to New York, 
where it would arrive 24 hours later. 
The beets were tied five in a bunch, 
all exactly alike, all clean and bright 
and neatly and honestly packed, so 
that every bunch in the 60 looked 
exactly like every other bunch. There 


was not a defective beet allowed to 
get into the whole lot. The top bot- 
tom and middle of such a package 


was therefore alike as regards the 
quallty of the contents. The trucker’s 
brand on such goods would soon 
make for his goods, or would be a 
guarantee both as to quality and 
quantity. The package itself was as 
neat and attractive in appearance 
as possible, without adding to the ex- 
pense. 

This particular trucker cultivates 
something less than three acres of 
land and his gross sales from the 
same .often reach $6,000 a year, or 
$2,000 from the acre. 

Such men have learned the value 
and importance of doing things well. 
He raises four principal crops dur- 
ing the year—parsley, beets, egg- 
plants and cucumbers. Starting 
things under glass gives him a month 
or more advantage in earliness, and 
that earliness means the profit. This 
gentleman finds that “three acres is 
enough’’—enough to keep him busy; 
enough to yield him a good, round 
profit, provided he does his full duty. 

A. JEFFERS. 


Trucking Conditions in Pender 
County. 


HE berry situation at. present is 
very unsatisfactory, with late ar- 
rivals by express from three to 11 
hours (a congested market) with 
shipments from every section flood- 
ing the market, prices are ruling very 
low. Not hardly at cost of produc- 
tion. Fancy spot berries here are 
selling for $1.25 to $1.50 crate. 
There has been a tendency to put 
‘all the eggs in one basket’’—a ruin- 
ous policy. More berry patches will 
be plowed up and planted to corn and 
something for man and beast to con- 
sume. One of our largest growers 
here who has ten acres in, says he is | 
in the hole for $1,200 and is drawing 
on last year’s reserve to pay for 
crates, = 
New York market 
to eight cents. 
tion of the hour is how many crates 
of berries at these prices will it take | 
to buy a barrel of corn at $1.15 per | 
bushel. EK. D. PEARSALL. 
Rocky Point, N. C. 








this a. m. seven | 





Keep the cucumbers picked from | 
the vines if you wish them to contin- | 
ue bearing. Never let one ripen on the 
vines, even if you have to throw them | 
away, unless you do not care for any | 
more of them. 





ee { 

Plant another crop of beans and. 
roasting-ears. Eat what you ¢af and 
can the rest, and, thereby, reduce | 
your doctor’s bill. | 


| 


The burning ques-/|f 


bre 


Peanuts Paid Well Last Year. 


Y EXPERIENCE with peanuts 

last year was highly satisfactory. 

On May 25 I broke one-half acre 
of land and planted White Spanish 
peanuts on very low beds three feet 
apart. I cultivated them twice with 
a one-horse spring-tooth harrow with 
the middle tooth removed so as to 
cultivate both sides of the row. July 
8, I drilled cowpeas in each middle. 
Three weeks later I removed the two 
outside teeth from the same harrow 
and harrowed the peas as I had 
done the peanuts. 

It rained so much that the peas 
made no seed and very small vines, 
but the rain seemed to help the pea- 
nuts. September 21, — mowed pea- 
nut tops and peavines for hay. The 
next day was cloudy, but the next 
was clear, so just after dinner I raked 
the hay. Late that afternoon I piled 


the hay into rather large and tall 
cocks. I let it remain there two days 


then hauled it to baler. It made ten 
bales (700 pounds) of the brightest, 
finest hay that I ever saw. 

{ then took the harrow, 
the teeth, and by bearing 
the handles, I able to 
peanuts into small piles 
the sand off the vines was a much 
easier job than it would have been 
to pull up the peanuts by hand. I 
let the peanuts remain in the field 
two days to cure. On the one-half 
acre I made two large wagon loads of 
peanuts, including only the short 
stubs of vines left by the mower. I 
am satisfied that the yield was at 
least 30 bushels on the half acre. 

On June 25 I planted one-half acre 
of Spanish peanuts in drills two feet 
apart and rather thick in the row 
because I reasoned that they would 
not grow so large as those planted 
earlier. I cultivated them twice with 
harrow, going once to row each time. 
That was all the cultivation that they 
got. On that one-half acre I made 
two large loads of peanuts fully ma- 
tured, 

My plans for this year include one 
acre planted in peanuts and one 
month later a row of peas planted in 
each middle; one acre of peanuts 
planted tater in drills 20 inches apart 
and cultivated only with harrow. If 
they get grassy it will not matter, 
since I intend to mow the tops for 
hay. On these first two acres I will 
put some hogs and pigs and let them 
gather the peanuts. I will also plant 
peanuts in five-foot corn middles to 
make winter feed to balance the corn 
fed to hogs 


put in all 
down on 
put the 
To shake 


was 


JOHN H. DAVIS. 


Ripley, Miss. 





SWEET POTATO SLIPS 











Bunch or Vineless, $3.00 per thousand 
Golden Coin 3.00 per thousand 
Nancy Hall 3.00 per thousand 
Yellow Yams 2.50 per thousand 
Spanish Bunch 2.50 per thousand 
Southern Queen 2.50 per thousand 
Terms Money with order. 
rUCKER-MOSBY SEED CO., 
44S. Front st., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
NOTICE! NOTICE? NOTICE!!! 





ok’s Improved C 


»tton Seed forsale by C. A. Wil- 
s, of Ringw ee 


who was the first one to in- 
orth Carolina 
5 government doing demonstration 
work in North Carolina past five (5) years and have just 

iv 4 * for this year’s supply, mak- 
ynsecutive years in serving them. 
straight, securely sacked in 21-2 
and placed f.o.b. in depot, Enfield, N. C. 
For further information, write or callon C. A. WIL 
LIAMS, P. O. Ringwood, N.C., E. O. Enfield, N.C., 
Halifax County 















ga total ¢ f six (6 
Price $1.00 per bu 
bushel bag 













Farmers — Plant Legumes, Improve 
Soil and Produce Cheap Pork. 


MAMMOTH GOLDEN SOY BEANS 

For Sale—Any Quantity. 

per bushel; sacks extra. Buy 

to produce 100 to 150 bush- 
fre. 


$1.50 


and 





learn 
‘Is per acre r 

IDYLWILDE FARM, Creswell, N. C. 
Woodley & Sons, Props., Route 2. 
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The Aermotor with the auto- 
matic — tor sto 
e 





starts when the 
water is lowered 4 
inches. You oil it 
once @ week. A 
gasoline engine has to be 
Started and stopped and oiled 
and attended almost constantly, 
\ and you have large expense for 
ti gasoline and oi. The wind is 

. mB free. 

We make gasoline engines (exceedingly 
good ones) but, for the average water supply 
for the home and 150 head of stock, an 8foos 
Aermotor with a storage tank,—which is 8 
necessity with any kind of water supply —is 
all that is needed and is by far the more 
economical. The supply of wind for the Aer- 
motor is more to be relied upon than the supply 
of gasoline, batteries and repairs for the gaso- 
line engine. 

The cost of gasoline, oil, batteries and re- 
Pairs in pumping for 150 head of stock with & 
gasoline engine, will buy an 8-foot Aermotor 
every year, and you are still to the bad the 
amount of time you spend over the gasoline 
engine. 

But the gasoline engine has its place on the 
farm notwithstanding the fact that 100 people 
are maimed or killed with gasoline where one 
is injured by a windmill, and that 100 farm 
buildings are burned with gasoline where none 
is injured by a windmill. Forthe watersupply. 
the windmill is the thing. Thousands of farmers 
who have done their first power pumping by @ 
gasoline engine have become tired of it and are 
buying windmills. That is one reason why our 
windmill business increases from year to year. 
We can furnish you much testimony like the 
following: 






Devine, Tex., Dec. 16, 1911. 
I amsending you @ photo- 
graph of one of the oldest 
windmills in this country— 
it being the first Aermotor 
put up in Medina County— 
and is used to furnish water 
for hundreds of head of cat- 
tle. It was put upin the year 
1889 and is owned by Mr. 
Murdo Monroe. The only 
repairs this mill has ever 
needed are one smal) gear 
and a rocker arm, the total 
cost of which was$2.50. This 
Aermotor is still running and 
doing good service, furnish- 
ing water for cattle and 
family. 
LOUIS GACONET. 


Find, if you can, astate- 
ment like this reg 
gasoline engines. 





















Of course, there are places where a windmill 
cannot be used. There you will have to usea 
gasoline engine, with all of its disadvantages, 
We will furnish for that place a small engine 
which costs but $37.50 complete, soit can be ses 
to pumping in 30 minutes. Or we will fu 


do pumping with a larger gasoline engine. 

Send for catalogue giving full information 
about water supply. Aermotor Co., Chicago, 
Branch Houses: Oakland, Cal.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn. 





The Ideal Thresher 
for Individual Use 


Farquhar Rake Separator 
Farquhar small threshers took the lead 36 
years ago (Centennial Exposition) and have 
held it ever since. The above represents 
the truly modern Machine—the Thresher 
of Today. Fewest possible parts, runs 
smooth and regular, every provision for 
clean threshing of all grains. We earnestly 
solicit investigation. Farquhar Threshers 
stand alltests. 3 styles—20to 40inch. Also 
Saw Mills, Engines, Boilers, Road Engines, 
Write for catalogue of machine wanted. 

A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Box500, York, Pa. 




















eC 

Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons 
Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
general farm work. The reason is plain. The 
Low-Down wagon makes easier work for the 
man and no harder for the team, One man 
can do most of his farm work alone with the 

Low-Down wagon. Get our fres catalogue, 


WAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 65, HAVANA, ILL. 





639, 









you @ pump jack—the best made—for $6.00, to* 










































Sell Fruit Trees—Summer work for teachers, 
college boys, and farmers. Easy to sell and 





big profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Gas 





DON’T MAKE A MISTAKE--- 
IF YOU WANT 








SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED 





Write me or call on me at once, 





(ah? 3 CRE sabe Sen ereanaalc ee 


Buy from the originator and from his farms which produced 1100 pounds of lint average per acre. 


as the supply is limited. 


WwW. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 

























China Pigs—$5 
Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, 








BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


The Markets 


and Angora goats for sale. 























old up, ten to fifty dollars. 





this department and 
in this style type I 








—~Duroc-Jcersey pigs, ten weeks 


and address) count- $8 each or $15 per pair. 


itial (including name 


seems high, remember 











Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 























FARM MACHINERY. 





Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, 














Planters—Plants 
fourths of all peanuts raised 





‘ y Ss wi —- le 
spondence solicited. Ayers Implement Works, wine—Foundatior 








pure stock from large, SAVANNAH COTTON. 


| (Report Furnished by W Williams, Editor 











Berkshires—Correct 


Light weeks old. Eight dollars. 

















Address Mrs. R. W 








zs than anything else, 


Wanted—Teachers as good grades especially 





v 
Sheridan’s Teachers’ 

















book, Wreck of the 





eorded in history 








Agents Wanted—Exclusive 
chance to build up permanent business. Mail 
us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, 
6-pound pair pillows. 














Feather Dealers 





this year to accurately 





wn 





Families Wanted—We 





Indian Runner Ducks—Good laying record 


Anchor Duck Farm, J. the crop is reported 


either experienced 


is only the regu- 





Catalog—Buff Leg- 











LIVESTOCK. 





Anconas—Large, 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 
by W. G. Lambert, 


Sale—Registered 








(Report Furnished 


> .-hr — 
Pure Die Earned Union Stock Yards, 





Three Jersey cows for sale; 





Magnolia Poultry 





~ 





arn 


Cheap—Registered 





on 





Orpingtons, Black Minorcas—Stock, 


Bardin’s Holstein farms Midnight Poultry 


ote 





CO 


Brahma, Buckeye, Orpington, Bar- 





Sale—Registered 


ae 
n 





ad 
) 
id 


Dairy Cows, per head, 








For Sale—One extra fine Angus bull calf, 


; * sows and stags. 
Registered and pedigreed. ; 


Sheep, best, per cwt. 
common to fair. 





eight months old. 
Registered Berkshire 


Orpington Cockerels— 





mmo OT 
n 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 








has remained unchanged 








Ponies—Many breeds stock; dogs. Catalog. 
Receipts are very small, 














SHEEP AND GOATS. 





‘ a full crop of tobacco 
hundred and fifty 
e per cent lambs. 





YORK PRODUCE. 








15 cents each. Runner ducks, $2 each; 





$3.50@4.50; old stock, $4 per 180 tbs bulk, 





Perfect O. I. C. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Day-old Chicks—$10 per 100. Famous 
Wyckoff and Blanchard White Leghorns. 
Eggs, $5 per 100. Little England Farm, 
Hampton, Va. 





Eggs for Everybody—Wyandottes, Barred 
Rocks, Leghorns. Guaranteed hatch, $1, thir- 
teen. Large cockerels, $1.50. Groome & 
Sons, Greensboro, N 3 





Eggs—$1 doz from pure strain Indian 

‘yr ducks, Barred Plymouth’ Rocks, 

Black Minorcas and Rhode Island Reds, 
Jasper Fletcher, McColl, S. C. 











Eggs—From prize-winning, egg-producing 
strains of Rose Comb Reds and Single Comb 
Buff Orpingtons, only $2.50 per sitting. For 
particulars, write, Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, 
Denniston, Va. 





S. C. Rhode Island Reds. S. C. White Or- 
pingtons (Owens strain), R. C. Columbian 
Wyandottes. Indian Runner Ducks. Eggs 
for sale. Birds for sale. Write for prices 

A. Lentz, Hickory, - Cc 











Eggs for Sale—S. C. White and Buff Leg- 
horns, $1 per 15 White African Guineas 
and White Orpingtons, $1.50 per 15. In- 
dian Runner Ducks (prize winners) $1.25 
per 15. Mrs. E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 





Buff Orpington Ducks—Latest and ve1 
best in ducks; layers of more large whit: 
eggs than any duck yet produced. My stock 
is directly from the originator and no bet- 
ter is to be had W. W. Ferguson, York- 
ville, 8S: C. 





Sacrifice Sale of Choice Breeders to Move 
—Buff, Black, White, Orpington, Black 
Langshans. Buff Orpingtons, Pekin Ducks: 
eggs, 10 cents; day-olds, half price. Also 
chicks and beautiful collie pups. W. E. 
Lumley, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Orpingtons—Black, White, Buff. Best all- 
purpose fowl. Prize winners. White Leg- 
horns—great laying strain; 153 prizes in 
four shows Eggs and stock. Indian Run- 
ner ducks and eggs. Write for Bargain List 
No. 92. Woman’s College, Meridian, Miss. 





Glendower Hall Poultry Farm, Windsor 
N. C.—Ready June Ist, weaned chicks: 
White, 3arred, Buff Rocks; White, Buff 
Orpingtons; teds; White Leghorns. 
horns, 75c; $2 trio; all others, $1 each, 
trio. <All purest strains. Dr. E. W. 








Indian Runner Ducks—The very best: 
lay white eggs—Thirteen eggs, first yard, 
two dollars; second yard, one dollar. Sin 
Comb White Leghorns, world’s best layers 
fifteen eggs, one dollar. Stock of both for 
sale. Sunny South Poultry Farm, Newton, 
N. C, 








s. Cc. White Leghorns—200-egg _ strain. 
Won at Ashboro, first cock, pullet, pen; 
second cockerel, hen; sweepstakes cock. 
Eggs, $1, $3, $5, sitting 15; $6, 100; $50, 
1,000. Indian Runner Ducks, ribbon win- 
ners, 11 eggs, $1. Mapleton Farms, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 





Closing Out Price—On Mammoth Bronze 
turkeys, Recleaned peas, Guernsey bull calf. 
Registered Essex service boars, sows in far- 
row, and pigs, Poland China pigs, Berkshir« 
pigs, Pork pigs, grade sows in farrow, An- 
gora goats. Right-hand and reversible disk 
plows. Seven leading breeds of poultry. All 
cheap. Money back if not pleased. J. E. 
Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 








SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


I have seed peas for sale. J. G. Layton, 
Dunn, N. C. 








Clay Peas For Sale—A. B. Swindell, Swan 
Quarter, N. C. 





For Sale—Black Peas, $2 bushel. Chas. 
3enthall, Woodland, N. C. 





Soy Beans—Re-cleaned, sound, nice, $1.50 
per bushel, f.o.b. Burrus & Company, New 
Bern, N. C. 





Spanish Peanuts—$1.25 per bushel. Thre 
bushels or more, $1 per bushel. H. Hallock, 
Live Oak, Fla. 











Texas white onions $1@1.25 per 
crate. New cabbage, $1@1.75 per crate; 
red, $1@2; Va., per bbl, $1.25@1.50. <Aspa 
agus, $1.25@2 per dozen bunches. Beans, 
@1.75 per basket for Fla. wax; green, $1@2 
Beets, $1@3 per 100 bunches for N. O., and 
$3@6 for S. C. Carrots, $3@3.50 per bbl. for 
old, and $2@4 per 100 bunches for new S. C. 
Cucumbers, 50c@$1 per basket. Celery, 
@2 per standard case. Eggplant, $2@2 
per bbl. Horseradish, $5@6 per 100 
Lettuce, 35@50c per basket. Leeks, $ 
per 100 bunches. Lima beans, $1.50@3 
basket. Okra, $1.50@2.50 per 6-basket cz 
rier. Peas, $1@2.50 per basket. Peppers, 
$2@2.50 per box. Parsley, $1.50@5 per bbl. 
Romaine, 50¢c@$1.25 per basket. Rhubarb, 
25@75ce per 100 bunches. Radishes, 25c@$1 
per %-bbl basket. Shallots, $3@4 per bbl 
Spinach, 60c@$1 per bbl. Squash, 50c@$1 
per box for new white; Yellow Crookneck, 
$1.50@2. Turnips, $1@1.50 per bbl for whit« 
Fancy tomatoes, $2.25@3 per carrier. Wa- 
tercress, $1@1.50 per 100 bunches. 

Butter, creamery specials, 3444 @35c; imi- 
tation creamery, 26c; factory, 25@25%c. 

Eggs, 21% @23c. 

Wheat, $1.26%. Oats, 62%c. 


























NORFOLK TRUCK. 

The three principal crops now going to 
market from the Norfolk trucking section, 
are berries, peas, and cabbages. Several 
other crops are moving in smaller quantities. 
May 14, 22,686 crates of berries were mar- 
keted, making 175 carloads—the largest sin- 
gle day’s shipment from this or any other 
section. The ruling prices in the big mar- 
kets at that time were from 7c to ldc per 
quart. On same day 6,350 baskets of peas 
were sent to market and 8,213 packages of 
cabbages. Cabbages brought from $1.50 to 
$2.25 per crate, and peas from $1.50 to $3 
per basket. A. JEFFERS. 





“T hate to talk about myself,” said_the 
energetic statesman. “Indeed!” “Yes; 
but I’d rather do it than let my_enemles 
do ‘all the talking about me.’—Washing- 
ton Star. 
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Saturday, May 25, 1912.] 
BIGGER CROPS PER ACRE. 


{V.—A Bale of Cotton Per Acre and 
Plenty of Home Supplies. 


’ THE cotton acreage in North 
| Carolina should be reduced one- 
palf and a sufficient but economical 
amount of plant food added in ferti- 
lizers, manure and soil-improving 
crops, as much cotton can easily be 
made as has been done, on an aver- 
age, of the last five years on double 
the acreage, and the profit will be 
$15,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000 
greater than when the larger area 
of land was cultivated, and the soil, 
because of this liberal and right 


feeding, would be better with each 


vear. This would leave one-half the 
land now devoted to cotton and-a | 
good deal of extra time and labor 


to go to growing other crops. 

If one-half of the reduced acreage 
were devoted to food crops and one- 
half planted in peas and soy beans 
during the summer, crimson clover, 
vetch, or other soil-improving crops 
for the winter and spring, and these 
crops turned under for the improve- 
ment of the land, and for growing, 
in part, next year’s crop of cotton, 
the fertilizer bill could and would 
be rapidly reduced in a few years, 
and so changed that only phosphoric 
acid and potash, in the main, would 
be needed for the future. One ton 
of peavine or other leguminous hay, 
contains, in round numbers, 45 
pounds of nitrogen, 30 pounds of 
which would likely come from the 
air; 10 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
and 30 pounds of potash. Most of 
our lands will produce one ton or 
more of these crops and if left on 
the soil, they would add to it for 
each ton sufficient nitrogen to grow a 
bale of cotton, and there would be 
enough potash left in good condition 
for over two bales and almost enough 
phosphoric acid for a bale. Land 
treated in this way, especially if 
only the better cotton lands be used, 
will grow a bale of cotton per acre 
easily, with the addition of $3 or $4 
worth of phosphoric acid and potash 
per acre, and increase in productive- 
ness under the treatment. 

This, in my judgment, is the only 
immediate and practical way of re- 
ducing the fertilizer bill, keeping up 
or increasing the productiveness of 
the land, and at the same time, do- 
ing profitable farming. The rich- 
ness of the soil-improving crops in 
plant food—one ton of the hay of 
them corresponding (on the average) 
in plant food to about one and a 
half bales of cotton, including seed— 
emphasizes the necessity of leaving 
them on the soil if the soil is to be 
improved by their growth, and the 
fallacy of removing them and sell- 
ing them for feed or using them in 
other ways, where a corresponding 
amount of plant food is not returned 
to the land on which they grew. 
There is no surer or faster way of 
eventually reducing the land beyond 
the point of profitable production 
than by growing soil-improving crops 
and continually taking them away, 
unless the plant food in some other 
way is returned to the soil. Many 
of our lands will easily produce not 
only one but two or more tons of 
peavine or other soil-improving hay, 
especially when encouraged by the 
use of the right amounts of phos- 
Phoric acid and potash. When these 
hays are measured in terms of the 
plant food they contain, by the 
amount of cotton or other crop which 
they correspond to in plant food, and 
the increase in yield of crops which 
they will make when left on the land, 
it is seen how rapidly our lands may 
be improved, not only in added plant 
food, greater yields and increased 
Values, but in better physical and 
other conditions of the soil by their 
growth and incorporation with the 
soil. The land needs these crops 
“own sake.’”” Our small aver- 
age crop yields make this plain 

This plan need not and does not 
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own home will be a never fail- 
ing source of pleasure, refinement, 
education and culture, making home the 
most attractive place on earth, paying for 


























—happiness and contentment, 
Its value cannot be measured in dollars and 
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Organ in every home in America we would be 


















arrived—this very day—for you to send for 






















CYRUS L. ADLER, Pres’t, Adler M’f’g. Co. 
3251 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. ‘ 


Send me my_ copy of the Wonderful 
a Free Illustrated Adier Organ Book. 





ADDRESS 


Let Adler 


All Records Broken In Biggest Nation-Wide Sale of Organs 
Known—Competition Entirely Swept Away By My No 
Money Down—Direct-Factory-to-Home, Free-Trial Plan. 
An Adler Organ in your my Wonderful Free Organ Catalog. Learn how you 
ean have the World’s Best Organ—sent to your home 
for 30 Days’ Trial, without paying a cent. 
When you get my catalog, select the Adler Organ 
1 e you like best and I will ship it at once. 
itself over and over again by bringing into month free. Sendno money until you decide to buy. 
your home life that which money cannot buy Then pay me at your convenience in small amounts. 
I chargeno interest. If, at the end of a year, th 
“Adler’’ fails to make good on every point I claim 
cents. Think what a satisfaction it willbe to for it, I will refund every dollar you have paid. 
listen to its sweet music—what pleasure to And more: 
sing to its accompaniment the songs we love strongest guarantee ever made on an organ ¥ 
—for SO full years. You see how easyitis F/ 
I firmly believe that if there were an Adler a ped ony > 
nan ¢ save fo 
better business men, better working men, Sell direct from the $500,000 Adler Organ Mig 
better farmers, better citizens Hecate Of the Factory (greatest in existence) at lowest 
clevating power of music, and because I want- Wholesale factory prices. The Adler|Plan 
ed to make it possible for every family to know thoroughly wrecks all retail organ prices, 
the delights of music, I have originated the absolutely 6 . “ 
wonderful Adler plan'of selling organs which €xtra, middlemens’ profits you pay on 
has mace ey ®, household word; other organs. 
more an 85, of these famous organs are 
now in the homes of the people. The time has Mail Coupon 
you see my plan to save you 
Coupon ora FE 
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nging out all ‘‘in-between’” 


You can’t afford to 
buy any organ until 
8.75. Mai 
ostal for my FREE. Organ 
Book right 
now! 


QE From Factory 


The Famous $500,000 | 
Adler Factory — Great- 
est In Existence 
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conflict with the idea of feeding 
crops to livestock and getting both 
feeding and fertilizing value. There 
is not enough livestock in the 
South, and not likely to be soon, to 
produce sufficient manure to go very 
far toward keeping up the produc- 
tiveness of our lands. More live- 
stock should be grown and they 
should have fed to them all the 
crops rich in plant food they will 
eat and then return the manure to 
the soil; but an additional area, far 
larger than is grown now and many 
times larger than is needed to yield 
feed for livestock, must be grown 
and left on the land to increase its 
productiveness. If this is not done 
we shall have smaller crop yields 
and less profits in the future than we 
have had in the past, or else the 
production and use of commercial 
fertilizer will not only not stop where 
it is, but will grow enormously. 
B. W. KILGORE. 
N. C. Department of Agriculture. 





| TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS 
The Fly Catechism. 








HERE is the fly born? In ma- 
nure and filth. 
2. Where does the fly live? In ev- 


ery kind of filth. 

3. Is anything too filthy for the 
fly to eat? No. 

4. (a) Where does he go when he 
leaves the vault and the manure pile 
and the spittoon? Into the kitchen 
and dining-room. (b) What does he 
do there? He walks on the bread, 
fruit and vegetables; he wipes his 
feet on the butter and bathes in the 
buttermilk. 

5. Does the fly visit the patient 
sick with consumption, typhoid fev- 
er, and cholera infantum? He does 
—and may call on you next. 

6. Is the fly dangerous? He is 
man’s worst pest and more danger- 
ous than wild beasts or rattlesnakes. 

7. What diseases does the fly car- 
ry? He carries typhoid fever, tuber- 
culosis and summer complaint. How? 
On his wings and hairy feet. What 
is his correct name? Typhoid Fly. 

8. How shall we kill the fly? (a) 


Destroy all the filth about the house | 
and yard; (b) pour lime into the 
vault; (c) kill the fly with wire- 
screen paddle, or sticky paper, or 


kerosene oil. 
9. Kill the fly 
KILL THE FLY. 


in any way, but 








Good Cowpeas For Sale—Prices reason- 
able; different varieties. J. A. Shuping, 
Morganton, N. C. 





Tennessee German Millet, Cane Seed, “ow- 
peas. Write for prices and catalog. D. R. 
Mayo, Knoxville, Tenn. 





For Sale—A limited quantity of choice 
“hand whipped’’ soy beans, selected espe- 
cially for seed. Fred P. Latham, Belhaven, 
N:-.&, 





3¢dding 500 bushels Norton Yam sweet 
potatoes. Slips for sale at $1.50 per thou- 
sand. Finest eating potato. John Barrin- 
ger, Newton, N. C 





Soy Beans, $1.50; Redripper Peas, $2.15 
per bushel; sacked, nicely cleaned, and 
sound; f.o.b. cars, Cash Corner. C. A. Flow- 
ers, Cash Corner, N. C. 





Field Peas For Sale—Suitable for seed, at 
$2.10 per bushel, f.o.b. Wilmington. Orders 
solicited. Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, 18 
Market Street, Wilmington, N. C. 





Eastern Yam Potato Slips For Sale—At 
$1.50 per thousand. Ponderosa tomato 
plants, at 12% cents per hundred; $1.25 per 
thousand. W. J. Deal, Maiden, N. C. 


REAL ESTATE. 





Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
N. ©. 





Virginia Farms and Timbered Lands for 
Sale—Write for descriptive catalog. Jef- 
freys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 








For Sale—100 acres excellent farm Jand, 
one mile growing town of Raeford, N. C. 
Ten acres in cultivation; balance well tim- 
bered and wooded. Easy terms. Address 
the owner, W. A. Blue, Aberdeen, N. C. 





For Sale—Best location in the South, and 
the best city (Waycross, Ga.), 200 acres of 
land, good pasture on a running stream, a 
{0-acre farm, good buildings and other im- 
provements. Ideal location for dairy farm, 
chickens, turkeys, etc. For information, ad- 
dress Box 337, W. D. O’Quinn, Waycross, Ga. 





Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 





Seed Corn—Prolific. Won first premium at 
Danville (Va.) Fair 14 ears to the stalk. 
Selected seed, $1.25 peck, $4 bushel. For 
particulars write, E. €. Brooks, Roxboro, N. 
c., is Be B.. 3, 





Sweet potato plants. 30c, 100; $2, 
Tomato, 35c, 100; $2.50, 1,000 
100; $1 1,000 10,000, $8.50 
Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


1,000. 
Cabbage, 20c, 
Tidewater 





Tomato plants—From the highest grade 
Livingston’s seed $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000, 
$15. Get my catalogue for full details about 
this seed Cabbage plants, $1.25 per 1,000; 
pepper, $2.50; sweet potato, $1.75 Wm. 


For Sale—110-acre farm in the western 
part of Randolph Conuty onvenient to 
school and church. I have also two small 
farms in Randolph County, one near Sophia, 
N. C., and one, tandleman, N. CC Both 
farms have good new buildings and good 
wells of water. Jas. A Lamb, Randle- 
man, N. C. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Summer Session of 





King's Business Col- 
lege Begins May 15th—Enter now and save 
from $10 to $17 on scholarship Address J. 
H. King, President, Raleigh, N. C., or Char- 





; ‘ ie lott« E ¢&. 

Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. peter 

Cabbage, tomato seed-bed, transplanted 1,000 Farmers Wanted—To Take our 
and potted, strawberry, black raspberry, Home Correspondence Course in Scientific 
and sage plants, asparagus and rhubarb 


roots, horseradish 
plants, pepper and 
Todd, Greensboro, N. 


sets, cauliflower, egg 
blackberry. Geo. M. 





Bermuda Grass Roots—Ten thousand, $1. 
Recommended experiment stations: ‘best 
grass common to South.’’ Grazing, nutri- 
cious hay, work stock, cattle raising, dairy- 
ing. Improves soil, stops washes, saves 
grain, never fails, easily set, grows any- 
where. ‘‘Poor man’s friend, mortgage lift- 
er;”’ “rich man’s bank account.”’ Carolina 
Farms, 132 Russell, Orangeburg, S. C. 





Farming. Catalog free. Address J. Mott 
Lindsay, Soliciting Agent Madison, N. C. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





For Sale—Crocheted doilies, hand-bags, 
baby caps, ete. Mrs. C. O. Smith, Conover, 
nc 





Crushed Oyster 
Ths, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000; $4. Oyster Shell 
Lime, for agricultural purposes, $6 ton. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 
a es 


Shells for Poultry—100 





A GILT-EDGED INVESTMENT 


7, 8 or 9 per cent guaranteed on 
sums from $50 to $200. To a lim- 
ited number of Progressive Farmer 





readers of character and standing in 
their respective communities, we 
shall be glad to send particulars con- 
cerning a thoroughly gilt-edge in- 
vestment guaranteeing 7 per cent at 
least, with 8 or 9 per cent as a possi- 
bility. No large amounts taken. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. | 

When you write any advertiser in this paper 

for goods, catalogs, or price-lists be sure to 

say, ‘I saw your ad.in The Progressive Farm- 

er, which guarantees the reliability of all ad- 

vertising it carries.”’ See full conditions on 
our editorial page. 































Have you $100 to $500 to Invest ?—7, 8, 9 
or 10 per cent is guaranteed on a thoroughly 
gilt-edge investment for a few—a very few 
—wide-awake, progressive farmers who send 
us satisfactory references. Address, The 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


S $3 a Day 


NEW PATENTED AUTOMATIC; 
CURRY COMB 


Mado of best cold rolled! 
steel]. Horsemen delighted.! 
Takes just half the time 
to clean a horse. Keeps 
the teeth always clean;| 

‘ no clogging with hair and 
dirt. A. R. Pett says: “It's a dandy. Sold 14 last 
night to my neighbors.’’ Easy seller i 
Going fast. Write quick. Free sample to workers. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., Wayne 8t., Dayton, Ohig 



















YOUNG MEN WANTED fo learn 
VETERINARY profession. Catalogue 
free. Grand Rapids Veterinary College, 
Dep. 16, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Get Ready the 


We sell sample pairs of the 
FAMOUS 


-O.LC. HOGS: 


on time and give agency. 
"I have started more successful 
breeders of thoroughbred swine 
C than any other man, living or 
dead"—Carl Silver. 


You can make your farm pay by 


i breeding the Best Swine. There 
a can be but one Best. We have 
bred them 49 years. 

2806 Full particulars and history of 
Ibs. 0O.1.C. Swine free. Address 


te Carl Silver OF-€ Swine Co. 


508 Station B : CLEVELAND, 0. 


Tamworths 


Members of our herd won more 
than 125 prizes in 1911 at Amer- 
ica’s principal shows and fairs. 
20 Bred Sows for Sale 
Circular Free. 


ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 
| - 























THE TAMWORTH HOG 


is the best bacon hog in the world. 
We are now offering boars and gilts 
at low prices. 
Our specialty is little pigs. 
HAWTHORNE FARMS, 
Barringon, - - - - Ilinois. 








HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


TAMWORTH HOGS 


Without doubt the 
the world. We 


best bacon hogs in 
offer bred 


and open 
gilts, boars and spring pigs at rea- 
sonable prices. Address, 





E. J. PEAKE, See’y, Barrington, Ill. 











The hog that puts vigor, pro- 


ul 
Tamworths lificacy, size and quality into 


the chunky lard breeds. I sell more i amworths 
than any other two breeders in U. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this p: ape r; 
W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 
BOARS ONLY 


TAMWORTHS for sare 


WEST VIEW STOCK FARM. 








D. J. Lybrook, Mgr., 
R. F. D. 1, - - Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Registered Poland Chinas 35° 


for service; gilts bred and open and fine summer and 
fall pigs. W. J. Owen & Sons, R. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 





REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


Sterling herd. Bred or open gilts. 
boars and pigs. Not akin. Expect 156 
in March Highest quality. 


R. W. WATSON, - 


Service 
Hitters 
Forest 


Depot, Va. 





PEDIGREED DUROC-JERSEY 


Eight weeks old, $4.50 each; $8 


PIGS 


pair. 


Fairs | 














They 
make 


are beauties, selling cheap. I must 
room Certificate goes with « one. 


H. W. Newby, Chase City, Va. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


}. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 


ach 











hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs 

WAINRIGHT LEA, . - Brooksville, Ky. 


BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINAS 


Booking orders now for 
from 600 to 
boars 
Farmer 





great big showy spring pigs 
800-pound sows and sired by 1000-pound 
When writing, please mention The 


Progressive 
E. S. WRIGHT, Defeated, Tenn. 








MONTROSE FARM REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 
of unsurpassed breeding. Mature sows and 
all bred for fall farrow, Young service 
and pig Prices Reasonable. 


JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, - 


and gilts, 
boars, shoats 











Poindexter, Va. 
Express Office, Trevilian, Va. 
Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires—Imported stock: 
short nose type; extremely prolific; yerior | 
mothers. Spring pigs ready now: } jual- 
ity, fair prices. It is not what 1 pay, but 
what you get that counts.—J. G. Curtis, | 


Box 272, Rochester, N. Y. 


Fish Will Bite | 


m like hungry wolve 
Ace. % traps or trot line if 











it wi th 
Magic-Fi: sh-Lur e. 

Best fish bait ever dis scovere ad. Kee u busy 
gz *m out Write to-day and ; it 
) ice it in your r £ ‘ . 

wanted, ge x 'r. Gregory, K-19, St. Louis, Mo 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to 
do what they promise. 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page. 


Edited by T. J. BROOKS, Atwood, Tenn. 








HOW CO-OPERATION 


GROWING. 


IS 


Farmers in Many States Are Learn- 
ing How to Help Each Other in 
Their Marketing. 

’ MINNESOTA, 
sin there 


Iowa, and Wiscon- 
are 1,000 co-operative 


creameries. In Meeker County, Min- 
nesota, the Farmers’ Shipping Asso- 
ciation began in 1908. Their busi- 
ness manager shipped $59,231.04 
worth of livestock during the first 
| year. The Co-operative Meat Com- 
|}pany of Oakland, California, was 
launched in 1904 and its annual 


sales now exceed $100,000. The East- 
Shore, Virginia, Produce Exchange 
was started in 1899. It handles po- 
tatoes, cabbage, onions, berries, etc., 
and does a $2,500,000 a year bus- 
iness. The South Texas Truck 
Growers Association commenced in 
1906 and now has a $1,500,000 voi- 
ume of business. The Petaluma Egg 


Exchange of California has a half- 
million annual business. 

The California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change handles from 60 to 70 per 


cent of the citrous fruits of the State. 


It handles from 20,000 to 44.000 
car-loads a year. Its volume of bus- 


iness has 
000,000 a_ year. 

Fruit Exchange is 
change of the State. 


reached as high as 
The California 
the general ex- 
The same gen- 


$20,- 


eral agents are employed by the two 
exchanges last mentioned. The Cal- 
ifornia Fruit Exchange handles de- 
ciduous as well as citrous fruits. The 


Florida Citrous Exchange was organ- 


ized in 1909 and handles 500,000. 
boxes a year. The States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho have a 
score of fruit growers’ associations 
doing a successful business, handling 
mostly apples. The Grand Junction 
Fruit Growers’ Association handles 


most of the fruit of the Grand Valley 
of Colorado. It has handled as high 
as $1,000,000 worth a year. The 


greater part of the great peach crop 
Georgia is handled by the Pie 
Fruit Exchange, with headquarters at 
Atlanta. Its annual business exceeds 
$500,000. 

The California Farmers’ 
corporated, domiciled 
established in 1909, 
fruit, raisins and prunes. It has 
sales agents in all the large cities 
of the United States and in many 
the principal markets of Europe 


Union, In- 
at Fresno and 
handles dried 


of 


woe 


- 


hag in operation packing-houses in 
the San Joaquin and Santa Clara val- 
| leys and intends extending the scope 
of its operations throughout the 
State. The integrity of this com- 
pany’s pack has made its goods 
standard with the trade. 

The Minnesota fruit growers or- 


ganized a society for the State March 
11, 1912. The grape and pawpaw 
growers of Michigan are organized 
The English walnut growers of the 
Pacific slope have one of the most 
successful organizations of producers 


in the world. Their association ship- 
ped in 1909 some 15,000,000 pounds 
bringing $1,500,000 to the nut 
growers in the association. The Al- 
mond Growers’ Exchange allows its 
members to vote once for each ten 
tons marketed through the associa- 


tion the previous year. 
Associations for selling strawber- 
| ries, tomatoes, ete., are in eve ry dis- 


where considerable 


amounts 
these 





products are raised Associ- 

ations for selling lambs, hogs, poul- 

try, ete., are scattered all over the 

country Nevertheless there are al- 
| ways those in every community ft} 

vill not join any association acting 
sales agent for that which the 

roduce and which they mu ell t« 


eculative basis 


1¢ trade on the sp as 
Minnesota hag a hundred co-oper- 


ative stores. California has 50. Col- 
orado has 20. Kansas has one of the 
oldest and most successful in the 
country. Secarcely a State but has 


them from Vancouver to Key West, 
and from Portland, Maine, to Ari- 
zona. 


The Farmers of Minnesota have 


265 elevators. . lowa they have 
280. In Hlinois they have 225. In 
South Dakota 250. So here are four 
States where the farmers own 1,020 
elevators. Other States would run 
the total to some 16,000 elevators 
with a total value of $16,000,000, 
with 200,000 farmers as members 
of the various elevator companies, 


and handling 250,000,000 bushels of 


grain. The farmers have invested in 
warehouses and elevators approxi- 
mately $20,000,000. They handle 
through these in supplying them- 
selves with heavy purchases, coal, 
lumber, salt, wire, fertilizer, ete. If 
all these were swung together, it 
would make a formidable commer- 
cial concern able to cope with the 


markets and do effective work for 


the farmer in the way of marketing, 
both as a selling and a purchasing 


agency. 


There are approximately the same 


number of warehouses in the Cotton 
Belt, but not nearly so costly as the 
elevators. These warehouses have 
been used for storage and the ware- 
house companies have sold millions 
of dollars worth of cotton for the 
depositors. They are, in places, also 
handling the farmers’ produce, poul- 
try, potatoes, syrup, et< direct to 
the retail trade and purchasing for 
them fertilizer, wire, salt, flour, ve- 
hicles, machiner etc in enormous 
amounts If they were all swung to- 


gether it would be 
commercial 
worth untold millions to the 
in selling and 
population 
Our 


something of a 
that be 

farmers 
the rural 


power would 


buying for 


foreign Consuls advising 
‘Co-operative Sales Organizations’’ 


in their 


afte 








published reports Our 
Daily Consular Reports give infor- 
mation regarding foreign markets 
and conditions for the benefit of our 
exporters and realize the econ- 
omy and effec of co-operative 
marketing 
Does not all these things indicate 
that there is something doing in the 
line of co-operation and that the 


farmer is 
tion in a 


the past? 


coming 


along with his por- 
way unprecedented in all 





A State Commissioner of Distribution. 











R ECENTLY Farmers’ Un- 
ion Page, I note that J. T. Ken- 
nedy, Secretary-7 surer for Ala- 
bama, says God, why don’t 
we get togethe stay together.” 
Now, can tell Mr. Kennedy why 
we don’t get together and never will 
As a member of the Union I have 
studied the conditions carefully. One 
reason igs that no one is paid a big 
J and he earn it—for 

work What is anyone’s bus- 

S ho one’s business 





Another reason is that we cannot 
depend on tbe capacity 


of our agents case here 


Three of the y miner members of 
our Union have told me that they 
don’t patroni the agent myseli 
neve car ¢ I actlol ir¢ nim, 

Now tne on Vi out i nis 18 
hat is known i parts the ountry 
i F ihar W in¢ ha tc 
} he Stat« pT and p lib- 
« ] state Corn issione ( Di - 
ril ( For two year thi ha 
bes rs in¢ Willi be ne 
4 y, fig fa 7 a t¢ i 
be Lbama and 
Mississippi t¢ first 


While each State has its own com- 











Mrs. 7% 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


MORE MONEY 


GIVES 


MORE SATISFACTION. 


NO STOCK CAN THRIVE IF PESTERED 
WITH LICE , TICKS, MITES, FLEAS, 
SCAB, MANGE, AND OTHER SKIN 
DISEASES. 
TO CLEAN OUT THESE 
PARASITES, GUARD AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES,’ 
CLEANSE, PURIFY, AND 
DEODORIZE.USE 


BETTER THAN OTHERS, BECAUSE, IT IS 


STANDARDIZED, 
UNIFORM,DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT. ONE 
GALLON OF KRESO DIP NO.1 MAKES 60 
TO 100 GALLONS OF SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON WHAT USE IS TO BE MADE OF IT) 
A REAL NECESSITY ABOUT 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS, GOATS AND POULTRY. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. ASK FOR LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING A NEW CEMENT HOG WALLOW,IF YOU 
ARE INTERESTED. 


PARKE, DAVIS BOO Sr 











missioner, two or more States will 
naturally make an entity, as Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, or 


Alabama and Mississippi. 
A. B. FARNHAM. 


Citronelle, Ala. 


How Co-operation Pays the Farmer 


HE business of farming is the only 

business on earth where it pays 

the man to tell his trade secrets and 

methods to his competitors, the other 
farmers. 

If you have 
erop, some 
found out a 
doing 
better 


made a success of some 
breed of livestock, have 
new and better way of 
something, or have learned a 
way to fertilize your crop,— 
in fact, anything you learn by experi- 
ence or otherwise that is profitable 
for you to do, is doubly profitable to 
you if you tell your neighbors about 
it This fact is in direct opposition 


to all the laws of modern business 
and it is one reason why farming is 
the most satisfying and uplifting 


business a man can pursue. 

Most farmers are of broad enough 
nature to be glad to help a neighbor 
in every way possible, but seldom 





does he think of the direct financial 
return to himself from such help. 
If you find some one crop does well 
with you, and there is money in it, 
tell your neighbor. If you both suc- 
ceed, others will follow, and when 
the local demand is supplied, buy- 
ers will come from other places. In 


this day and age, there is practicatly 
fear of over-production, for there 
is always a way of saving the crop. 
Where a section gets a reputation for 
some one product, property increases 
in value, more taxes are paid, better 
schools spring up, and hundreds of 


no 


little conveniences follow. Be good, 
be generous, be neighborly, and you 
will attract good, generous, neigh- 
borly people to your community to 
increase the value of your land and 


products 
Southport, N. C. 


R. O. COA 


WV nave bec tal ) 
arm for six month find i o } e 
best farm paper I ever read. It is to tne 
farmer what plants. 


sunshine is to th 
ella, Berry, Bowm: 4 
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Wet-Weather Cultivation. 
AST year I took Prof. Massey to 
task for being so unmercifully 


hard on the fellow who barred-off 
his cotton or corn. Not that I ap- 
proved of the method, but that it 


was the proper thing to do in ex- 
treme cases. I see in a late issue of 
your paper Prof. J. F. Duggar takes 
the same position I did in the matter. 
This now seems an ideal year for 
the same process. The farmers in 
this section have about half of their 
crops planted and now needing 
work badly, and the remaining half 
of the land not yet prepared for 
planting. That portion of the land 
that has been planted, the weeds and 
grass are in complete control. The 
day for the spike-tooth harrow 
and weeder has passed. The ground 
has been too wet to use them since 
that portion of the crop has been 
planted. There seems now no al- 
ternative but to bar-off and cover 
up the weeds and grass with a. one- 
horse turn-plow. 

Prof. Duggar asks if anyone 
knows of a one-horse plow that will 
bar off a row at one trip, and any 
adjustment that will keep the horse 
from walking on the plants. We 
sometimes use a double-foot plow 
with right and left wings, the feet 
being set directly opposite. This 
does satisfactory work; but will not 
keep the horse off of the row. 

In the spring-tooth or diverse one- 
horse barrows they make a clevis 
that extends six to eight inches at 
right angle either to left or right 
to hitch the horse off the row; but 
they are not satisfactory as the plow 
will tend to run diagonally towards 
the horse. The plow seems to run 
easier with the hitch directly in front 
of the beam and the horse made to 
walk to one side of the row. A 
number of years ago I thought I had 
fallen upon a very satisfactory ar- 
rangement of that kind in working 
young fruit trees. I had a bar of 
iron a foot long attached to end of 
beam at right angle from the beam, 
and an arm of the same material at- 
tached to end of this bar, and back 
to beam near the plow as a brace. 
Vhen I had this plow stock so con- 
srructed, a machinist passed by, and 
after examining it, said it would not 
\ork. That, notwithstanding the 
horse would be hitched out a foot to 
the left of the beam, and would pull 


parallel with the beam, that the beam 
would not pull parallel with the 
horse; but would pull diagonally to- 


wards the horse. I did not believe 

this until I tried it. Then I soon be- 

came convinced it would require six 

men to hold that plow in its proper 

place J. V. WHELER. 
Summerville, Ga. 





Keep the Weeder Teeth Sharp. 


HE weeder has now well past the 

experimental stage and has es- 
tablished itself as “indispensable,” 
notwithstanding the fact that there 
are a great many trying to farm who 
lack the nerve to run it in the cotton 
Patch. 

But I want to speak of one mistake 
that I often see made; have made it 
myself. That is, trying to work a 
weeder after the teeth become worn. 

A weeder tooth should be pointed 
80 it will take the ground and pul- 
verize the surface. It will not drag 
Out the cottonseed or cut off the 
young corn. After a tooth is worn 
flat it ceases to do what you want, 
and does about all that you don’t 
want. Take your teeth to a black- 
Smith and have them re-pointed. 

Try it once and you will never 
again allow a dull weeder in your 
crop. ZENO MOORE. 

Whitaker, N. C. 


When Should We Plow 
Crimson Clover? 

RIMSON clover is a very 
crop when plowed into 
for corn. And just in what stage 
of growth it should be when worked 
into the land to get best results is 
an unsolved problem in the minds 
of some. Some splendid writers on 


Down 


valuable 


agricultural subjects tell us that the | 
die down be- | 
fore it is plowed into the land. This | 
but in my judgment it | 


clover should ripen or 


may be right; 
is wrong, and a disadvantage in va- 


rious ways 
1. {t delays or defers the breaking 
of the land and preparation of the 


seed bed until it is rather late in 
the season before the corn is planted, 

2. This waiting so 
clover to die down allows it 
transpire so much of the soil water 
into the atmosphere that in many 
vases the land becomes so dry and 
hard it is almost impossible to break 
and work it into a good seed-bed. 

3. The clover passes into a state 
in which the plant food it contains 
is more slowly available for the use 
of the corn crop which follows than 
it would have been had the clover 
been worked into the land 
it ripened its seed and died down. 

As [ understand it, when the clover 
is in full bloom it has then 
completed its growth and its work 
in the matter of taking in plant food 
from the atmosphere And the plant 


food it contains is stored in its tis- 
sues, its bloom, roots, leaves andj} 
stems. In this state the clover soon | 
rots when worked into the land and 
the plant food it contains is soon 
available for the corn. But when | 
the clover is allowed to ripen or die | 
down before it is plowed into the 
land, a large portion of the plant 
food it contains is converted into 
ripened seed, and is not so 

available for the corn as it 


have been had the clover 
ed into the land while this plant food 


was yet in its bioom, roots, 
and stems. Furthermore, it : 
quires much of the soil-water to | 


transfer or move the plant food fror 
the leaves and stems of 
to the seed. 

So I am convinced 
time to work the clover 
is just after it gets in 
Some one may say that 


that the bh 
into the 1 


would be more apt to sour if worked | 
into the land then than it would} 
be to let it die down before it is 
plowed in. This may be true, if the | 
land is turned flat over so that the 
clover is put under in a layer or 
sheet, but if the land and clover are 
cut or chopped up well with a disk 
harrow before turning, and the fur- 
row slices are edged up well in the 
turning, so that the clover will be 
thorough}; incorporated with the 
soil, there will be no danger of sour- 
ing. I have never had any to sour 
and I have plowed as rank clover 
into the land as I have ever seen 
grow anywhere. 


{f my conclusions 


ative to this matter are wrong, I 
would be glad to have some one 
tell me wherein they are wrong, and 
why it would be better to let the 
clover die down before it is worked 
into the land for corn. 

W. A. PETREE. 


King, N. C. 


The Kind of Labor We Need. 


N THE issue of March 23, on page 
1, your friend says, “We are 
scarce of labor and have to pay 


double what 
$1 a day.” 
My experience is that 
who wiil pretend to 
rise to sundown 


it is worth: 75 cents to 
any man 
work from sun- 
for 75 cents is not 





the land | 


long for the | 
to | 


THEY ARE GOING LIKE HOT CAKES. 


“Fertilizing for Profit” 


Managing _— of The Progressive Farmer. 


By KE. E. MILLER, 











Order quick before you buy a pound of fertilizer. 
Don’t wait to get this little book that tells in plain 
every-day language all about fertilizers and how to 
use them—and will save any wide-awake farmer 
ten times its price in a single season. 








What Fertilizers Are and Why Used. 

What Comercial Fertilizers Are. 

What Nitrogen Does and How We Get It. 

About Phosphoric Acid. 

Potash in Commercial Fertilizers. 

Why Fertilizers Pay Best on Good Soils. 

How to Tell What Fertilizers Your Soil 
Needs. 

Special Needs of Different Crops. 

What the Analysis Means. 

How to Do Home Mixing. 


Farmers in the South spend $50,000,000 a year for fertilizers and probably 
$10,000,000 a year is lost through ignorance. If you have been fertilizing from force 
of habit, quit, and begin ‘‘fertilizing for profit." 
what fertilizers are and how to use them—all in a plain straightforward way, and 
without the confusion so often caused by the use of strange-high-sounding terms,” 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS TREATED ARE: 


CLOTH BINDING, 75 CENTS, PAPER BINDING, 50 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


The Progressive Farmer one year and one cloth copy for .. . 
The Progressive Farmer one year and one paper copyfor . . . 
ORDER TO-DAY. 


This book tells you how. It tells 


Best Methods of Applying Fertilizers. 
How to Keep Up Soil Fertility 

Why Green Manures Benefit the Soil. 
Making and Caring for Stable Manure. 
How and When to Apply Stable Manure. 
When and How to Use Lime. 

Plant Food in Typical Soils. 

What Crops Take From the Soil. 
Fertilizing Materials in Feeding Stuffs. 
Analyses of Fertilizing Materials. 


$1.40 
$1.25 

















before | 


about 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. Wedo not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 
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and practice rel- 


Farm and Timber Lands 
to L. F. 


For Sale—Apply 
Tillery & Son, Rocky Mount, N. C. 





Alfalfa Lands—If you are interested in the 
best alfalfa and grain lands situated in the 
Black Prairie section of northeast Mississip- 
pi, write to W. A. Houston, Okolona, Miss. 



























ae FS THE IDEAL 
FHOME COUNTRY 


ad in the wide territory d by the Southern Ry. 

System. From the high lands of the Appalachians, with 
their dry, healthy climate, to the Piedmont section, with its 
heavy, yielding lands, on to the Atlantic and Gulf f coasts, 
where every crop thrives—somewhere in this broad territory 
you can find a place just suited to your needs and means. 
Land_prices range frgm $15 to $50 per 

e. The first year’s crop » od more than returns 
the purchase price. 
grasses, grains, fruits and vegetables known to the 
temperate zone thrive in the — Alfalfa grows 
nearly 1S wiere—4 to ons per acre not uncom- 
mon—$15 to $22 7S al ton paid locally. Apple orchards 
net $100 to $500 an acre, Truck gardening yields 
$200 to $400 per acre—everything else in proportion. 

The Southeast is the farmer's paradise. 

e have booklets giving full information of conditions 

in each Southeastern State. Address 
M. ve RICHARDS, Land & ¢ Industrial Agt. 
Southern aosoccy Room 79 
Washington, D. C. 











worth hiring, but I also know that 
ms men whom [ pay $1.25 a day 
to work three or four mules or 


horses for ten hours a day are cheap 
at the price. They board themselves 
and get their pay in cash every Sat- 
urday noon. 

No, sir, we do not need cheaper 
labor, but we do need more men that 
can earn more than $1.25 by being 
able to run good machines as they 
should be run. 

JOSEPH HARRISON. 

Norfolk, Va. 





By all means get a canning outfit 
if you haven’t one,.and can all the 
surplus fruits and vegetables on the 
farm. If properly canned they will 
keep almost indefinitely, and -you 
can put them on the market when 
you please, and hold them as long 
as you please for higher prices. You 
can get excellent canning outfits for 
from $10 up. Use tin cans, and put 


a neat, attractive label on them. 
These tin cans and labels and can- 
ning outfits may be obtained from 


advertisers in The Progressive 


Farmer. 





Your subscription expired? Renew at once. 





Two Farmer’s Libraries. 


We have. been asked for a $5 
and a $10 farm library. Of course, 
no one list can be made out which 
will be equally suitable for all farm- 
ers, but we have made out one cost- 
ing a little over $5, and one costing 
a little over $10, either of which we 
confidently recommend to the man 
who wishes to make a study of his 
work—as every farmer should. 


I. 
Feeds and Feeding, by Henry. . $2.00 
Southern Crops, by Duggar.... 1.50 
Soil Fertility, by Vivian...... 1.00 
Fertilizing for Profit, by Miller .75 
i. | ree er eee $5.25 
Il. 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia of Ag- 

PIGUEOUEO anc ce sce sot es one 3.50 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia of 

Livestock : 3.50 
Southern Field Crops, ‘by Dug- 

MAREE, eee te ee) a8. oto. mus Be ese 1.50 
Soil Fertility, by ‘Vivian cet cher 1.00 
Fertilizing for Profit, by Miller .75 

WO ae oe ES $10.25 


Either of these collections will 
give a farmer a good working knowl- 
edge of the scientific side of agricul- 
ture and either will&¥be found a con- 
stant help in his daily work. We 
shall be glad to send either collection 
at the price given. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


SECOND-HAND BAGS. 
We buy all kinds second-hand bags. 
Write for prices. 
RICHMOND BAG CO., Ine., 
Richmond, Va. 





Dept. C., 








ARE YOU CONTEMPLATING A 
TRIP WEST THIS SUMMER? 


The Shriners of North Carolina are 
arranging through the SEABOARD 
AIR LINE RAILWAY for an EX- 
TENDED TOUR to LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA, this summer, taking 
in all POINTS OF INTEREST EN 
ROUTE, EVERYTHING BEING ON- » 
LY OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 7 
THE EXPENSE WILL BE EX- 
CEEDINGLY SMALL AND IF YOU 
ARE INTERESTED FULL DETAIL 
INFORMATION CAN BE SECURED 
BY ADDRESSING THE UNDER- 
SIGNED. 

JAMES KERR, Jr., H. S. LEARD, 
Traveling Pass. Agt. Div. Pass. Agt. 
Charlotte, N. C. Raleigh, N. C. 














The United States Department of Agriculture 
has issued a call to sweet potato growers 
asking all who have plant beds to save 
them for a late crop. On the overflowed 
lands of the Mississippi Valley sweet po- 
tatoes will be one of the great crops if 
the necessary plants can be obtained. 
The demand seems already to be in ex- 
cess of the supply. Grow all the plants 
you can_and let us sell them for you. 
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My 


Trainloads of 


Reo the Fifth 


In the past 25 years, a dozen 
models of mine have become 
the season’s sensation. 

Again and again I have seen 
the factory swamped, and men 
paying a bonus to get my lat- 
est creation. 

But Reo the Fifth has broken 
all records. I never saw a de- 
mand which compares with this. 

Five cities at this writing 
have trainload orders with us 
—orders for forty carloads each 
—to go in a single shipment. 


But the demand is just be- 
ginning. Very few men have 
yet discovered this car. 

Soon there will be 10,000 cars 
in the hands of 10,000 owners. 
Ten thousand men will be tell- 
ing others how Reo the Fifth 
performs. 

Then will develop the real 
demand for this final car of 
mine. 


Not a Passing 
Sensation 


Other season sensations have 
come and gone. New cars and 
better came out to displace them. 


Those days are over now. 
Reo the Fifth comes close to 








By R. E. Olds, Designer 


the limit in motor car engineer- 
ing. It embodies the final re- 
sults of my 25 years of experi- 
ence. In every detail it marks 
the best I know. 


There is no probability that 
we shall ever see a materially 
better car. The years can 
bring only minor changes. 


It Deserves It 


This car deserves popularity, 
That is my satisfaction. 

The men who buy it get the 
utmost of which I am capable. 
There will be no regrets—none 
to say I misled him. And none 
will ever see a car which gives 
more for the money. 

The steel in this car is all 
analyzed. Ivery vital part is 
put to radical test. 

Parts are ground over and 
over, to get utter exactness. 
Inspection is carried to ex- 
tremes., 


There are big margins of 
safety. The bearings are Tim- 
ken and Hyatt—roller bear- 
ings, in place of the usual ball 
bearings. 

The tonneau is roomy, the 
wheels are large, the car is 
over-tired. The carburetor is 
doubly heated. 

The body is finished in 17 
coats. The upholstering is deep, 


the lamps are enameled. Even 
the engine is nickel trimmed. 

Every part of the car shows 
the final touch—the avoidance 
of petty economies. I am proud 
of it. Not an iota has been 
omitted which could add to the 
worth of this car. 


Center Control— 
No Side Levers 





Then here, for the first time, 
we get rid of all side levers. 
All the gear shifting is done 
with this center cane handle— 
It is 
done by moving this lever less 


done by the right hand. 


than three inches in each of 
four directions. 


Both brakes are operated by 


R. M. Owen & Co. “t=:" Reo Motor Car Co., 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base—- 
112 Inches 
Wheels — 
34 Inches 
Demountable 


Rims 


45 Miles 

per Hour 
Made with 

2, 4 and 5 
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THE) PROGRESSIVE FARMER, - 


Greatest Success 


foot pedals, one of which also 
operates the clutch. So the 
entrance in front, on either 
side, is clear. 


This arrangement permits of 
the left side drive. The driver 
sits, as he should sit, close to 
the passing cars—on the up 
side of the road. Heretofore 
this was possible in electric 
cars only. 


Thus we have solved the last 
important problems in design- 
ing. 


Price Still $1,055 


The price of this car remains 
at $1,055, though subject to 
instant advance. This price is 
too low for a car like this. It 
leaves no adequate margin. 

But we shall continue this 
price, in all probability, until 
materials on hand are ex- 
hausted. 


1,000 Dealers 


Reo the Fifth is shown by 
dealers in a thousand towns. 
We will direct you to the near- 
est when you send for our cata- 
log. Please write for it now. 
It shows the various bodies. 
Address 


Lansing, Mich. 
Reo the Fifth 





Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 


gas tank and speed ts 











—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 























